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ONE objection to Christmas giving is that, in the long 
run, it evens itself up and leaves people about where they 
were before. Except in cases where the giving is to 
those who cannot themselves give, one is likely to give 
as much as he receives, or receive about as much as he 
gives. But to count this a reason for counselling aban- 
donment of Christmas giving is to miss an advantage 
that remains after we have evened up the account. Let 
the clearing-house prove that there is an exact balance, 
one result is to be accounted for that would never come 
if there were no Christmas gifts, and that is, the bonds 
which are thereby created. Let us call it mere exchange, 
yet the e:changing has brought about a relation impos- 
sible without it. The strands of humanity are woven 
instead of simply lying side by side, and so the cord of 
living is strengthened. ‘The lines of life are intertwined 
instead of being parallel. Not merely, nor mainly, by 
gratitude, but by a sense of mutual dependence, the in- 
terchange of remembrances and gifts creates something 
new. Peace and good-will grow among men in this 
process of making a net-work of humanity. 


ad 


“CHRISTIAN WORK AND EVANGELIST,” speaking of 
the recent Unitarian Missionary Conference in Boston, 
says: “‘The thing that surprised some people was the 
fact that Unitarians had become interested in missions. 
The thing that surprised others was the realization that 
they had not been, that this was the first conference. 
But the conference is the fruit of a new spirit that has 
come over Unitarianism. It seems no longer a religion 
of protest, but has become very aggressive. For a long 
time it has led in religious and social work in some of 
our great cities, and now it is turning to other lands.” 


st 


AWKWARDNESS and clumsiness are overcome by the 
disciplines of exercise and varied movement. ‘The body 
is made flexible and quickly responsive only by training. 
We may safely carry the same principle inward. ‘Tact 
that is not inborn may be acquired. ‘The lack of it is 
simply mental and spiritual awkwardness and irrespon- 
siveness. Practice in thinking all round what we wish to 
say before we say it, in steering our way with reference 
to the position of others, in adding grace as well as truth 
to our words, will induce an unconscious sensitiveness to 
the feelings of others in place of an unconscious indif- 
ference to them. ‘Tact is simply feeling one’s way before 
stepping instead of by stepping. 


a] 


WE confess ourselves unable to understand what argu- 
ments cogent enough to have determining weight in- 
fluenced the legislators of Florida to pass the law for- 
bidding white instructors to teach colored children. 
Even from the point of view of the best interest of the 
white race the law seems a stupid and ill-directed one. 
Casting aside altogether the right and wrong involved, 
and viewing the matter purely from the economic and 
political point of view, it seems a great mistake to con- 
sign thousands of people to ignorance, superstition, and 
incompetence. Sooner or later it means greater financial 
burdens on the State: it means an increase in poverty, 
disease, wretchedness, crime, and, of course, judicial 
proceedings, and it means, too, a lowering in the scale 
of efficiency of a whole race. How are colored boys to 
learn the rudiments of good citizenship from the white 
man’s point of view? How is race hatred to be eliminated 
from their hearts? How are they to get right ethical 
knowledge? In what way are the lessons of thrift and 
manliness to be inculcated? In what fashion is the habit 
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of industry to be developed? The curse of the South, 
so it is declared, is the unmoral character of the colored 
woman. If one were to accept the statement on its 
face value, the question would arise and become of first 
importance, how uplift the tone and standard of morality 
if the teaching and admonition by noble and devoted 
white women are not to be allowed? Surely, if colored 
girls are to grow in self-control, in purity of thought, in 
cleanliness of body, in modesty of demeanor, in general 
effectiveness, it must be done through some kind of 
teaching, through some influence brought to bear in the 
environment or by the power of example. Does Florida 
want upon its hands thousands of black people whose 
only knowledge has come to them from the comparatively 
few and untrained teachers of their.own race? Do the 
voters really think they are-going to rid themselves of 
the negro problem by adopting the tactics which the 
Russian reactionaries are trying to carry out against the 
Jews? There are many people in Florida as in Russia 
who see the injustice and the wrong of segregation, 
of limitation, of opportunity. Is their voice to be raised 
in no effective protest? 


CHURCHES are sometimes more depleted by those in, 
them than by those who stay away from them. Cor-_ 
porations can keep their forces fresh, without working 
hardship on unavailable employees, by a pension sys- 
tem. ‘The blow of needlessness is softened by such digni- 
fied and comforting treatment. But you cannot pension 
the impossible. There is no friend close enough and no 
language tender enough to make acceptable the informa- 
tion that this one’s fidelity is more ofa strain on the church 
than a support, and that one’s devotion is ruining the very 
harmony in which the self-sacrificing and tireless worker 
thinks himself indispensable. What self-delusion is 
more complete than that of a shattered voice, for instance, 
or four of them? And who could disturb the pride such 
as we remember years ago of an old man who could boast, 
and did, of fifty years’ continuous service in the choir? 
To displace such blessed laborers in the vineyard of the 
Lord would shake a church to the foundation and start 
seams in its walls. Yet a heartache is better than 
profanity in the inward mind and an absentee congre- 
gation. If it cannot be done in one way, it had better be 
done in another. The way to get a stamp off an evelope, 
when steam is not handy, is to peal the envelope off the 
stamp. 


The Living Christmas. 


Christmas is alive. ‘There seems to be a personality 
about it, like the Santa Claus children delight in, that 
reappears year after year as if it had some secret dwelling- 
place from which it regularly emerges showing miraculous 
rejuvenescence. No other holiday has such vitality of 
its own. ‘The world stops for this season, as for none 
other, and gives passage to its spirit. Even while it is 
doing the business of Christmas, the world makes a 
Christmas of business, and the ubiquitous presence 
crowds the streets, adds checks to salaries, devises sur- 
prises which no plenty crowds out and no need misses, 
shoots the unseen shuttles of affection through and 
through the earth, weavihg a magic web of love, lights 
up prosaic ways with the wonder of imagination, and 
recalls humanity to the birth of its finest spirit. 

The children never grow old. Those who find their 
life not merely in themselves, but in the lives of those 
about them, cannot grow old while generation follows 
generation in the procession of flaming torches and gay 
attire. A mere spectator feels a heart leap within him 
he had forgotten was there. The time is made to van- 
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quish time, and the year suddenly totters and makes 
ready for decrepitude as this season proclaims eternal 
childhood. Now is ever born the newness of the years. 

The story never grows old. Prof. Norton’s annual 
reading of the birth story in Luke manifested a reverence 
not to be analyzed. No agnosticism invades this temple, 
no rationalism breaks its images, no materialism dims 
its colors, no history disputes its record. ‘Those two 
stories that adoring remembrance wrought into the First 
and Third Gospels would of themselves be creed and 
ritual enough to make a church, and they command a 
throng of worshippers vaster than all the churches can 
number, and all their shrines. Never a Christmas should 
let them pass unread; and in the reading every human 
tenderness, every appreciation, every sweetness of 
thought and voice should bring all their gifts. And the 
message is fresh not merely in itself, but by the neglect 
of ages to accept it. We have more that gives it place 
than when it was first proclaimed, for wars and rumors 
of wars cannot undo the progress and the works good-will 
has made. Good-will has widened as the world has en- 
larged; and there is more, too, in proportion. No one 
can read of “old, unhappy, far-off days, and battles long 
ago,” and deny that they are impossible now with their 
old horror and frequency and unmitigated aim. But, 
set all we may to the credit of ameliorating time, the ages 
have left more for us to do than they have done. What 
they have done silences the cynic and gives heart to the 
fearful. But, if they had done nothing, still would the 
message keep its ring of truth and power. In itself is 
the sufficiency of the gospel of peace, and there is in its 
grace no lessening. ‘Whence it is manifest,’ as Dante 
said, ‘‘that universal peace is the best of all those things 
which are ordained for our blessedness. And that is 
why there rang out to the shepherds from on high, not 
riches, not pleasures, not honors, not length of life, not 
health, not strength, not beauty, but peace.” 


The Push of Religion. 


One of the most regular curiosities of biography is the 
profound sense of inability felt by men who fell upon 
times and tasks.of great importance. ‘Two dispositions 
seem most human,—the desire to do precisely those things 
which everybody else knows we cannot do and the dis- 

inclination to do the very things we are called upon to 

do. The bigness of the thing before them, and the in- 
stinctive modesty arising, perhaps first, from never having 
thought of just that direction of effort made men look 
to others than themselves for initiative. 

No better examples, nor more serviceable, can be found 
than those which come at once to mind as we think of 
the great men of the Bible. They did not think greatly 
of themselves. ‘They did not say that a man has to be 
an egotist and assert himself if he would prove his destiny. 
They did not push themselves forward, thinking that 
otherwise no one would ever push them forward. Isaiah 
was cast down by the feeling that he dwelt in the midst 
of a people of unclean-lips: he even confessed that he 
was himself a man of unclean lips. But he felt something 
burn upon his lips, as if an angel had touched them with 
a live coal from off the altar, and a voice rose within him, 
“Whom shall I send and who shall go for us?”’ and he said 
“Here am I, send me.”” Jeremiah declared he could not 
speak, he was a child, and a voice of the Lord replied: 
“Say not Iam a child. Be not afraid of their faces, for 
I am with thee to deliver thee.’”” Even Moses, the man 
of boldness, said: ‘‘my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore nor since thou hast spoken to thy servant, 
but I am slow of speech and of a slow tongue. And the 
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Lord said to him, Who hath made man’s mouth? Now 
therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.” Paul in many places showed the 
same spirit, and came to take pleasure in infirmities, for he 
said, ‘‘When I am weak, then am I strong.” When Peter 
said to Jesus, “This shall not be unto thee, O Lord,” 


. Jesus answered, “Get thee behind me, Satan, for thou sa- 


vorest of the things of men and not of the things of God.” 
And no instance gets closer to us than that of Gideon 
under the Midianites, threshing his wheat out of sight in 
the wine-press, lest the enemies should take away the very 
means of subsistence, feeling that he ought to do some- 
thing to throw off oppression, hearing that the Lord 
was with them, and yet crying out, “If the Lord be with 
us, why then is all this befallen us?”’ To the inward voice 
urging him to go in his might and save his people, ‘‘Have 
I not sent thee?’ he expostulated, ‘“O my Lord, where- 
with shall I save Israel? behold, my family is the poorest 
in Manasseh, and I am the least in my father’s house.” 

The psychologist tells us how it is that in human nat- 
ure there is at the last moment of exhaustion a possi- 
bility of sudden re-enforcement and fresh push of vigor, 
such as, to the runner or the contestant in the games, 
saves the day. He explains that this comes even when 
all that is in a man is used up. It seems to come from 
outside the man himself. In fact, it does. It comes from 
the sense that he is contending for something more than 
his own credit. After pluck and self-reliance and in- 
domitable will have given their last instalment, and, 
breathless and spent, the man staggers to his fall, one 
thing will keep him up-to yet another gasp. It is his 
class, or his school, or his college, or his order. At the 
last he is contending no longer with his own strength, but 
with the strength of his association. That larger life 
enters into him, and his fellows give him ‘their confidence 
and lift. He can, not merely because he thinks he can, 
as Virgil said. He can because they think he can. 

When such strength of complicity is from a still larger 
relationship, the push is correspondingly greater. The 
essence of religion is its sense of relationship to the cen- 
tral and inexhaustible powers of the world. The man 
who is heartened by the association of his fellows will be 
inspired by faith in higher association. Religion is much 
more than even the highest belief to one who has been 
carried through some stress when all that was within 
him failed and this sense gave him endurance. Religion 
puts even the most important convictions into subor- 
dination when it helps men face immeasurable tasks and 
inexplicable mysteries with undaunted spirit by this 
sense of partnership with eternal powers. 

Under the weight of bondage, men still wonder how 
the Lord can be with the world when so much has befallen 
the world. The question of pain, the question of evil, 
the question of undeserved suffering, the question of 
mortalities, all these smite upon the soul. Who can go 
about the world brave about his own share of trouble 
and not feel his heart sink within him at thought of 
troubles others have not his strength to bear? His 
fellow-creatures on whom rests the intolerable pressure 
of dire circumstance, they make his race hard to run 
and his battle a despair. “It is my friends’ pain, not my 
own, that I cannot bear,” he says. 

But in such darkness the salvation is with the voices 
that bring the matter home to us. ‘There is no salva- 
tion in solution to the problem, none in the one mighty 
man who might be raised up to explain and lead and 
conquer the wrong, none in waiting for an outside de- 
liverance. ‘“‘If there is any one to do this, I must be that 
one,”’ was the thought that put Gideon on his feet. So 
all men and women are sent into the world. Its salva- 
tions wait upon their realization of the fact. They did 
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not happen, they did not occur, they did not chance to 
be. They were sent to be the deliverances of the world. 
. When each son of God can say, ‘‘“My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” and set about doing more than 
in him lies in the strength of that commission, we shall 
have done with despair. When men go about fighting 
the forces of evil in that spirit, they will not be cast down. 
For, “‘when the fight is fierce, the warfare long, Steals on 
the ear the distant triumph song, And hearts are brave 
again, and arms are strong.” 


Current Topics. 


A PROFOUND impression has been produced upon Eu- 
ropean public opinion by the action of the House of 
Representatives in Washington in passing, by a vote of 
317 to 11, a resolution asking President Wilson to co- 
operate, as far as may be compatible with the interests 
of the United States, with the suggestion made by the 
British Lord of the Admiralty, for a suspension of naval 
construction for a year. The project, which was first 
broached on this side of the Atlantic in the annual report 
recently submitted by Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, appears to have been received with conspicuous 
hospitality in Berlin, where the burden of naval expan- 
sion is regarded with special apprehension, in view of the 
enormous expenditures already lavished upon the army. 
Dispatches from the German capital indicate that the 
proposal of a “naval holiday,” coming this time from a 
neutral power, is receiving much more favorable atten- 
tion than did the original invitation issued by Winston 
Spencer Churchill. 

& 


A PROCEEDING that nearly approached actual inter- 
vention in Mexican affairs was imposed by circumstances 
upon Rear-Admiral Fletcher, the American naval com- 
mander, in the harbor of Tampico last Saturday, when 
the fire of the Federal and the constitutionalist forces 
imperilled the lives and property of a large number of 
non-combatants, including Americans and other foreign- 
ers. The admiral, acting under the requirements of 
humanity, insistently requested both sides to cease firing 
until the foreign residents in the zone affected by the 
operations could be removed to safety on the American 
warships. Both belligerents complied with the admiral’s 
request, but the irritation produced in official quarters in 
the Mexican capital was intensified by the fact that 
the operations into which the American squadron found 
it necessary to intervene resulted in a victory for the 
Federal forces. It was pointed out in the City of Mexico 
that the action of the American commander had the effect 
of hampering the Federal garrison and in contributing 
indirect aid to the constitutionalists, who were retreating 
before the resistance of the defending army. 


wt 


THE devious ways of Russian diplomacy are freshly 
illustrated by the current situation in Pekin, where the 
Russian minister, Vassily Kroupensky, has submitted a 
proposal to the diplomatic body for the withdrawal of 
all the foreign forces from the Province of Chi-Li, on the 
ground that the presence of foreign guards is made un- 
necessary by the complete restoration of order. The 
Russian project took the legations completely by surprise, 
as the situation in Chi-Li is known to be still far from 
settled. It then became apparent that the Russian foreign 
office, by its sudden reversal of policy, sought to accom- 
plish two desirable ends,—to put itself in a position of 
a friend to China, in order to counteract the unpleasant 
impression created in Pekin by Russian aggressions in 
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Mongolia, and to gain a distinct military advantage by 
bringing about the withdrawal of the forces ot other powers 
to distant bases while its own military contingent would 
remain within easy reach, on ihe other side of a near-by 
frontier. 1 


In Washington the Russian proposal is regarded with 
distinct disapproval, as an attempt to overeach the other 
great powers interested in the situation in Chi-Li. Al- 
though M. Kroupensky intimated to his colleagues in 
Pekin that his government would forthwith withdraw its 
forces, whatever ihe other powers might do, the State 
Department in Washington saw no reason, at the begin- 
ning of the week, to fall in with the policy suggested from 
St. Petersburg. In this connection, it might be pointed 
out that, in all its relations with foreign powers, China 
has had no friend so sincere or so constant as the United 
States. For the recall of the American guard, however, 
the administration sees no justification at the present 
moment. It is apparent that Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Japan consider the evacuation of Chi-Li 
by their respective forces as inopportune at a time when 
the Chinese. government, though perhaps more secure in 
its tenure of power than it has been at any time since the 
establishment of the republic, cannot be regarded as able 
to cope with any disorders that might be precipitated. 


& 


THe Central Ametican republics, through the Sal- 
vadorean members of the National Central American 
Association, has submitted to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, an energetic protest against the rati- 
fication of the pending treaty between the United States 
and Nicaragua. It is pointed out by the Protestants 
that the agreement in effect would establish an American 
protectorate over Nicaragua. Such a proceeding, they 
argue, taken in conjunction with the predominant in- 
fluence already exercised in Panama and Colombia by 
the government at Washington as the inevitable outcome 
of American sovereignty in the Canal Zone, constitutes. 
a grave menace to the independence of all the Central 
American states. As to the provisions of the treaty 
itself, the remonstrants say in their letter of protest, 
“Tt is not open to doubt that. the spirit and scope of the 
treaty nullify the independence and the autonomy of 
Nicaragua, and that the effect of its application will be 
to collocate that republic practically under the control 
and protection of the United States.” 


& 


A FEELING of relief and elation was created throughout 
France last week by the news from Rome that Leonardo 
da Vinci’s priceless painting, ‘Mona Lisa,” which had 
been stolen from the Louvre, in Paris, more than two 
years ago, had been found in Florence, where it had been 
taken by an Italian who had stolen it in order to avenge 
Napoleon’s act of pillage in taking the masterpiece from 
Italy. With the full and cordial co-operation of the 
Italian government, immediate steps were taken by 
the French ministry of fine arts to restore, with due 
ceremony, the treasure which the French people had been 
mourning with a poignancy which did credit to their 
love of art. The painting, which has been fully identified 
by the most expert opinion in Italy and France, was 
found to be practically uninjured, with the exception of 
a few minor scratches, the result of incompetent pack- 
ing. The thief, Vincenzo Perugia, explained to the 
authorities that he thought he was doing a patriotic 
service in trying to bring back to Italy the treasure which 
had been confiscated by the rapacious Corsican. 
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Brevities. 


What we voluntarily do in our leisure hours is a true 
though often unconscious revelation of character. 


Patience is one of the costly virtues. If the value of a 
thing is to be measured by its cost, then this virtue is 
to be ranked among the very first. 


Taine defined criticism as ‘‘the adventures of a soul 
among masterpieces.” Thus conceived, criticism be- 
comes as wholesome as other great experiences of human 
life. 


When in doubt as to a questionable personal tempta- 
tion, it is always safe and wise to recall Emerson’s sturdy 
advice: “If you would not be known to do a thing, do 
not do it.” 


The whole universe is so linked in a delicate and irre- 
fragable unity that it caused Francis Thompson, the 
mystic poet, to write, “Thou canst not stir a flower 
without troubling a star.” 


The advertisement headed, “‘Let Emerson Train You,” 
does not refer to the ethical and inspiring value of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s writings, but to the training for business 
success by Harrington Emerson, the efficiency expert. 


The following assertion of A. M. Giovannitti opens up 
an interesting discussion: “All social morality to-day is 
class morality. We have a capitalistic morality, a middle- 
class morality, and a proletarian morality, to speak only 
of the three greatest subdivisions of modern society.”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the English writer, is called a ‘‘biolo- 
gist, utopian, romancer, and prophet,” a strange com- 
bination of qualities to mould into one character. His 
recent little book, ‘‘The Discovery of the Future,” ex- 
hibits his power of prophetic vision in a very suggestive 
way. 


The United States Bureau of Education, in a recent 
bulletin, recommends that the familiar little red school- 
house should be given up for good, and that it should 
be replaced by the consolidated country school, with 
modern improvements in heating, lighting, and sanita- 
tion. 


The Alumni Council of Hamilton College recently 
adopted this judgment-minute: “The A. C. is in hearty 
accord with criticism of a system of school and college 
training which neglects English. ‘The ability to use the 
mother tongue effectively is the first essential of a liberal 
education. Familiarity with the intricacies of the 
grammar of other languages is not a sufficient substitute. 
There is no substitute.” 


The United Charities of Chicago are planning to raise 
$250,000 to supply the winter needs of the destitute poor. 
Public Opinion, in commenting on this fact, says, “The 
Charities should prepare as accurate a list as possible of 
citizens who, through acts of omission or commission, are 
upholding the laws which enable some to appropriate the 
earnings of others’; and an appeal is then made to these 
wealthy citizens to make such contributions as belonging 
not legally, but morally, to the sufferers. 


Stefansson, the arctic explorer, says that there are 
among the Eskimos certain persons they call ‘‘shamans”’ 
who hold communion with departed spirits, are familiar 
with the things of the other world, and are the formulators 
of religious opinion. He says the days of miracles are not 
yet past among any primitive people, that new miracles 
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happen on the shores of the polar sea daily, but more 
especially in the dark of winter. ‘These miracles usually 
happen at the behest of the “shamans,” and are always 
revelations of the old sort. 


Last year 644 students at Yale earned $250,000, thus 
making them self-supporting in whole or in part. Prob- 
ably Cornell, Harvard, and other colleges would show 
similar conditions of student activity. 


Letters to the Editor, 
Religion and Liberty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


On the initiative of Dr. S. A. Eliot, in 1900, with the 
co-operation of Secretary Bowie, then in Boston, an In- 
ternational Congress of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Thinkers and Workers was effected. Under the masterly 
leadership of Dr. Wendte the organization has held suc- 
cessful meetings in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Boston, 
Berlin, and Paris. 

At this first meeting it was my good fortune to write a 
statement which was at once accepted as the platform of 
the Congress. It has since stood the test of time, criti- 
cism, and experience. lt has gone around the world and 
been scrutinized by men of many nations and different 
religions. So far as I know it has been rejected by none 
of them. 

The object of the Congress and the declaration of prin- 
ciples are summed up in these words, “to seek out in all 
lands those who are striving to unite pure religion and 
perfect liberty, and bring them into fellowship and co- 
operation.” In this statement nothing superfluous is 
included and nothing essential omitted. The object 
is threefold: to purify religion, to enlarge the bounds of 
liberty, and then to unite them in a perfect blendirig of 
thought, action, and fellowship. 

I cite this example because just now there is much talk 
about declarations and creeds, some of which gets into 
print; but more of it does not, and this statement seems 
pertinent to the present stress and distress. It represents 
what Dr. A. P. Peabody would have described as “the 
beaten oil’? of my thinking and experience during the 
half-century in which I have been a servant in our house- 
hold of faith. It is a stimulus to the most magnanimous 
endeavor, and it sets no bounds to activity, excepting 
such as are prescribed by the reason, the conscience, and 
the experience of the individuals accepting it. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Hetch-Hetchy Valley and Syndicalism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of November 13, on page 7, under title 
of “Letters to the Editor,’ your correspondent, Mr. 
Clayton R. Bowen, writes of “Syndicalism.” Inci- 
dentally he calls attention to “some beautiful views of 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley in the Yosemite National 
Park, which is in danger of being stolen from the nation 
to be made into a water tank for San Francisco.”’ ‘This 
remark appears to be so unnecessary to the argument or 
elucidation of his theme as to suggest a lesson in rhetoric; 
but it is so far from the truth and so provoking to Cali- 
fornians as to demand a rebuke. The Hetch-Hetchy 
water basin is not being ‘“‘stolen”’ from the nation. The 
proposition to draw thence a water supply for San Fran- 
cisco has been before Congress and been discussed up one 
side and down the other until every one who reads knows 
all about it. It was bitterly opposed by certain interests, 
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especially the Spring Valley Water Company, by all 
means fair and foul, and by some whose mistaken 
eesthetic sense was offended by the suggestion of something 
practical in the midst of a National Park of such beauty. 
But the facts are, first, the City of San Francisco has 
come to face the necessity of getting relief from a most 
outrageous monopoly,—the Spring Valley Company,— 
which has held it by the throat ever since it was a baby city, 
and this Hetch-Hetchy scheme is the only practicable and 
feasible one; second, that the beauty of the park will 
not, in the judgment of the most famous landscape archi- 
tects, be in the least marred, rather enhanced, by the 
creation of the vast artificial lake in the midst of it; and, 
third, the water we propose to appropriate is not diverted 
from any possible other utility, but from sheer waste to 
the use of a great city that needs it badly. ‘The facility 
with which some people write about what they do not 
understand and the vehement language they use toward 
interests that do not concern them are among the things 
we have to endure until education has done its more per- 
fect work. 

When he does get to ‘“Syndicalism,”’ he quotes from 
Giovannitti: ‘‘All the Moral Code of the Syndicalist 
Movement may be summed up in these words: We are 
going to do what we need and intend to do simply because 
we have the power to doit,” etc. Totake the strong and 
objectionable sentences out of their original setting does 
not convey a fair idea of the syndicalist spirit; but, 
letting that pass, I want to submit to my brother Brown 
whether it is worse openly to avow this moral attitude 
toward the “master” class as these views do, or, as the 
master class does, and has done during the centuries 
past, avow the name of Christ and do the unethical works 
herein declared. For precisely what the Syndicalists 
say they will do has been and is now being done by the 
class that happens to have the power “simply because it 
has the power.” It is the spirit of capitalism that we 
are all condemning, isn’t it? 

GEORGE W. HENNING. 

San José, Cat, 


The Harvard Divinity School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The condition of the Harvard Divinity School is un- 
mistakable, and easily seen. It is simply this,—the 
school is fulfilling certain obligations prescribed by those 
who have endowed chairs and established precedents, 
but the world outside expects a modern divinity school 
to prepare ministers to meet present needs. Now Har- 
vard cannot follow ancient precedents and at the same 
time respond to the call of the modern world. 

The old-time social impulse, the kind in which Harvard 
was pioneer, as Prof. Peabody reminds us, is an anti- 
quated form. It is subjective, the kind which, as Dr. 
Crothers suggests, demands poor people in order that 
the rich may enjoy the pleasures of philanthropy. The 
modern social impulse is not subjective, but is objective; 
takes into account the needs and future development of 
the beneficiary. It is this modern form which, as Prof. 
Starbuck points out, is greatly lacking in the Harvard 
Divinity School. ‘The effect is seen in the attitude of 
professors toward the subjects and objects of their teach- 
ing. They are so absorbed in Old and New Testament 
Criticism, Theology, Religious Education, Social Ethics, 
and the rest, that they cannot be so interested as they 
should be in the needs and future welfare of the students. 
They are so devoted to their subjects that they cannot 
see their objects, an attitude which is of course essential 
to scholarship, so Prof. Starbuck remarks, “Has the 
school not had already nearly enough erudition to kill it?” 
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While in school the writer decided that the term 
“Divinity School’? was a misnomer when applied to 
Harvard. It is a school of Classic Theology, and as 
such ranks as best in the country. What it needs is 
not a shake-up, but additions and rearrangement. ‘The 
subjects of Old and New Testament Criticism and all 
technically theological subjects should be offered in the 
Department of Arts and Sciences. They are classic, 
scientific, and philosophic studies, highly valuable to 
ministers, but not essential. : 

The Divinity School should offer more courses in Re- 
ligious Education, Homiletics, and Social Ethics, and 
should have a Department of Scientific Research in the 
subjects of Religious Psychology. It should advertise 
that its purpose is to discover and meet the religious needs 
of modern life, and should call men from far and near to 
conduct these courses and laboratories of research. 

To sum up, it appears that Prof. Starbuck is expecting 
the Divinity School to do things which it never intended 
to do and which it is not prepared to do; but on the 
other hand the School, while fulfilling its own demands, 
is unable to understand what men like Prof. Starbuck 
are talking about. The solution is to transfer the present 
classic studies from the Divinity School to the College 
of Arts and Sciences, and to create a new institution 
with new aims, new professors, and new students. 
Whether Harvard will consider such an addition or not 
is a question, but whether the Unitarian ministry needs 
such an institution is no question at all. Indeed, any 
delay in securing it is dangerous, if not disastrous. 

The writer feels that it is not for the Unitarian de- 
nomination alone to consider the problem, since the 
school is not denominational; but that, if the School is 
not soon rejuvenated, the Unitarian denomination ought 
without delay to consider the establishment of a new, 
adequate, and accessible training school for its ministers. 

IYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 

BiLLERiIcA, Mass. 


Words to be Quoted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The following words of Dr. Charles W. Eliot ought 
to have a wide circulation. ‘The first selection is from 
his address at the General Conference at Buffalo :— 

“You perceive that I have been giving you reasons for 
the belief that the form of Christianity most likely to be 
accepted widely in the generations to come is the form 
familiar to the churches represented in this Conference, 
and expressed in the formula ‘The fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the leadership of Jesus.’ 
This is a form of Christianity which prefers liberty to 
authority; sees neither deities nor demons in the forces 
and processes of nature; deifies no human beings; is 
not propitiatory, sacrificial, or expiatory; relieves man 
from irrational terrors; relies on reason and hope; has 
ministers and pastors, but no mediatorial priests; recog- 
nizes and resists sins, wrongs, and evils; and looks death 
in the face, but dwells chiefly on goodness, life, and love.” 

The next selection is his closing words in his address 


on the occasion of the opening of the Harvard Club-° 


house in Boston :— 

“Let us all stand together, in whatever party or what- 
ever religious denomination we may belong, for the lib- 
eral part of the party’s action, the liberal part of that 
denomination’s action. We differ widely in opinion on 
all sorts of subjects; but we are united in the love of 
liberty and in the belief that it is the hope of the world.” 

The Unitarian ministers should quote these words 
liberally. Minor Simons. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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His Star. 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


I see the light of Christmas glow 
Along the wintry skies, 
And fair above our hills of snow 
The star of Bethlehem rise. : 
Bright herald of the world’s great Hope, 
The star to childhood dear, 
It hangs between our living babes 
And those no longer here. 


The children that still bless our earth 
Laugh in its happy ray, 
And those of the celestial birth 
No more are dead to-day. 
Beyond the star the song begins 
Of Peace, Good-will, and Cheer. 
We listen on this darker side 
For those no longer here. 


I hear the angelic music die 
Along the throbbing string, 

And through the tuneful hush on high 
The children’s voices ring; 

And, lo! from out his Father’s throne, 
Won by the sweet refrain, 

The Christ of Bethlehem comes down 
And is a child again. 


Then loud from all the blessed throng 
A Christmas anthem swells; 

The morning stars the notes prolong 
And all Heaven’s pealing bells; 

For on the morn of Christmas Day 
Earth swings to Heaven so near, 
Who listens sure may catch the song 

Of those no longer here. 


Our Commercial Christmas. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


The tendency to spoil things is innate in human nature. 
The easiest way to spoil anything is to make it commer- 
cial. The long line of mendicants that meet the tourist 
cars on the way to Killarney show how commercialism 
has spoiled the most beautiful scenery. Any one who 
visited Norway fifteen years ago and visits it to-day is 
painfully struck with the same lesson. Now it is inter- 
esting to see how this stupid thing called commerce has 
no originality: it subsists on spoiling the good and beauti- 
ful ideas of others. Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
I hasten to say that commerce means “making money,” 
or “attempting to make money.”’ ‘This stupid thing is 
responsible for spoiling every good idea it gets a hold of. 

The saddest part of the matter is that most good ideas 
are born in a religious atmosphere, many of them indeed 
being definitely church ideas. ‘They have been first of 
ali depreciated and scorned in their religious setting by 
commercially-minded men, and then deliberately stolen 
and spoiled by being placed in a sordid setting. A text, 
for instance, as the ground, authority, and summation of 
a sermon is a definitely religious idea. For centuries 
churchmen have been accustomed to fasten religious 
truth in the minds of men by the use of short, easily 
remembered, compreliensive texts. First of all materi- 
ally-minded men scoffed at this method as fragmentary 
and illogical, then, when they had shorn the lambs of it, 
and depreciated its value in church circles enough, they 
boldly stole it, and, lo! in a few days it began to appear 
in text-books on advertising as a brand-new result of the 
very latest trade-psychology. Then our bill-boards and 
the larger number of the pages of our magazines began 
to be plastered over with commercial texts. It began 
with Some One’s Pills Worth A Guinea A Box, it went on 
with, He Won't Be Happy Till He Gets It, and ran its 
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course with seeds about which it is said You Can’t Keep 
’"Em Down, and Ask The Man Who Owns One, etc. 
Just as soon as the trade had convinced the pedant that 
it was absolutely necessary to retranslate the familiar 
words of the Bible, so as to spoil all its familiar texts by 
pedantic accuracies, just so soon does it appear that one 
firm would not take a million dollars for the verbal iden- 
tity of the brief text which it has taken as its trade- 
mark. We are told that our children will be repeating 
the astounding statement “‘ Jehovah is my shepherd”; and, 
if Pfleiderer has his way, they will add thereto the still 
more astounding information, ‘Thy club and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” Yet, if it was a trade matter, I 
daresay the firm who was fortunate enough to have the 
Twenty-third Psalm as its trade-mark would not take 
ten million dollars for the verbal identity of the form 
familiar to childhood. In that one matter the children 
of darkness are wiser than the children of light, and yet 
I think all this retranslation of familiar words of Scrip- 
ture has in it more of the slimy trail of commerce than 
of the dry dust of the pedant. : The commercial lust for 
the profits on new editions never did an act of more 
horrid vandalism, for instance, than when it spoiled the 
verbal melody of the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians by substituting the ugly word ‘‘clanging” for 
“tinkling,” or the ugly “mirror” for the good old English 
word “glass,” and the same is true of the fearful ‘‘man- 
gellations” of the noble words of Isaiah made immortal 
by their musical setting in Handel’s “‘ Messiah.’”” Why can 
we not meet the commercial spirit of our age by defi- 
nitely accepting the King James Version as the devotional 
book of the English language, and by constantly keep- 
ing in remembrance that the translators of it were often 
far more inspired than the authors of the original docu- 
ments, and certainly had more music in their souls than 
the men who could substitute for the great fourth verse 
of the twenty-first chapter of Revelation this piece of 
journalese: “And he shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any more: the 
first things are passed away.” How more effectually 
could they have killed the music of the older version; 
but some scholar will come along in time who will substi- 
tute “yelling” as being a more accurate translation of 
the original than “mourning,” and an Orientalist will add 
his suffrage to the change because he has found that, as 
a matter of fact, mourning by paid mourners in the East 
consists of yelling. 

Lent, too, was a quite beautiful and worthy Church 
idea, but last year a prominent wine merchant sent out 
a special catalogue entitled, ‘Lenten Delicacies,” and 
every hotel holds a money-making feast on the day 
before and the day after, and almost every store gets in 
a special stock of “Lenten goods.” So the milliners have 
stolen Easter, and the church supply houses every other 
church idea they can get a hold of: the very sacraments 
are the subjects of well-paid advertisements in our 
religious journals, one firm making a great deal of the 
fact that you don’t need to tilt your head back in com- 
munion if you use their goods. All these horrors lead me 
to the title of my article. .You see what I mean. Let 
us save Christmas as a spiritual idea before it is too late. 
It is rapidly becoming simply a great bargain sale of 
shoddy. Miserable yellowing “gift-books,” the commer- 
cial Christmas present which is no use for anything else, 
imitation holly, shoddy dolls, sweat-made Santa Clauses, 
and such rot is shipped in by the train-load into every 
great city and shipped out in the ash barrels two or 
three days later. Every good idea that they dare to 
steal has been stolen already, and has its place in the 
sordid shop windows. Congress should pass a law for- 
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bidding the use of Santa Claus for trade purposes. I 
have yet to see an entire representation of the manger 
of Bethlehem in some dairy store window as an “ad” 
for somebody’s milk and butter, but I am sure it has 
been done. This year I feel sure we shall have a vested 
choir singing Christmas hymns in the meat market, and 
some of our Bible supply houses would do well to have 
a Christmas service in their window so that the public 
could get accustomed to the stylish look of their prayer- 
books. 

How would it do to put Christmas away in a cupboard 
for about ten years, and not celebrate it till we could get 
it back in simplicity and purity not as a commercial event, 
but as a religious festival? It is perhaps impossible, 
but this much is possible. Let us try to get about this 
Christmas a little more of the spirit of Bethlehem where 
there was the giving, but not the exchange, of a few 
precious gifts, where there was much song and rejoicing 
and adoration, and where the greatest gift was not gold 
but love. 

Uropia, SPRINGS, U.S. 


Sicut Patribus sit Deus nobis. 


O God! beneath thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 
And, when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshipped thee. 


Thou heard’st, well pleased, the song, the prayer: 
Thy blessing came; and still its power 

Shall onward through all ages bear 
The memory of that holy hour. 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves; 
And where their pilgrim feet have trod 
The God they trusted guards their graves. - 


And here thy name, O God of love, 
Their children’s children shall adore, 
Till these eternal hills remove, 
And spring adorns the earth no more. 
—Leonard Bacon. 


Unhatched Chickens. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


After Gen. Braddock had started on that disastrous 
expedition in which he confidently expected to capture 
Fort Duquesne with the utmost ease and afterward 
to do a number of other fine things, Franklin at Phila- 
delphia was approached, as he narrates in his autobiog- 
raphy, by the two Doctors Bond, “with a subscription 
paper for raising money to defray the expense of a grand 
firework, which it was intended to exhibit at a rejoicing 
on receipt of the news of our taking Fort Duquesne. 
I looked grave,” he continues, ‘‘and said it would, I 
thought, be time enough to prepare for the rejoicing 
when we knew we should have occasion to rejoice.” 
This lack of readiness on his part to jubilate prematurely 
excited some surprise and displeasure; but his advice 
was heeded, “‘the subscription was dropped, and the 
projectors thereby missed the mortification they would 
have undergone if the firework had been prepared.” 

Alnaschar, the dreamer, full of laziness, a1irogance, 
cupidity, and fond visions of future wealth and grandeur, 
does not move our pity in the least when, with a thrust 
of his foot in imaginary repulse of his lovely bride that 
is to be, he overturns the basket of glassware on which 
he has spent all his patrimony of a hundred drachms of 
silver, and by the sale of which he hoped to pave the way 
to enormous riches. The man who counts his chickens 
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before they are hatched, who has the habit of “going off 
at half-cock,” or “blowing up too soon,” whose little cup 
of self-continence is always slopping over and making a 
mess of things in his immediate neighborhood, is not the 
kind of man to win esteem and inspire confidence. 

But, though this enumeration of poultry still in the egg 
is ordinarily ridiculous enough, being usually accom- 
panied with expectant smacking of the lips over the pro- 
spective chicken pie or other delectable dish that the suc- 
culent young fowls are to furnish, there are other dreams 
and hopes and longings, based on what may be called 
“unhatched chickens,’’ that are far Jess selfish and ignoble 
and unworthy. A certain young woman of culture, re- 
finement, quick sympathies, and a good deal of the imagi- 
native faculty, once undertook to turn to worthy account 
such literary talent as she possessed. A poor neighbor, 
a seamstress with a crippled husband and several small 
children, had stirred her pity, and she felt prompted to 
raise, if possible, a sum of money for the purchase of vari- 
ous things needed in the household. ‘The purchases were 
to form a Christmas gift, and the young woman, who 
may here be called Hester, hoped, in the sanguine temper 
of youth and little experience, to earn with her pen enough 
to swell the benefaction to rather magnificent propor- 
tions. A local newspaper had already shown itself hos- 
pitable to her literary offerings in both prose and verse, 
and she had even had the joy and triumph of seeing one 
of her contributions reprinted in a city journal of some 
importance. Accordingly, she ventured to submit a 
story of considerable length to the editor of a leading 
magazine, and awaited the result in that half-painful, 
half-pleasurable suspense so well-known to the beginner 
in literature. Days lengthened into weeks, and weeks 
into months, as they have a way of doing, and still the 
editor remained silent, as editors have a way of doing. 
But to Hester no news was almost equivalent to good news, 
for every added day of the manuscript’s retention seemed 
to indicate an editorial disinclination to part with it at 
all. At any rate, it had not met the ignominious fate of 
summary rejection, and she began to speculate on the 
probable addition its acceptance would secure to her 
resources for the aid of the poor seamstress’s family. In 
other words, she counted her unhatched chickens as 
eagerly as Alnaschar had counted his, but in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. She pictured to herself the comforts and 
possible luxuries the hoped-for check from the magazine 
would help to procure for her beneficiaries. A warm 
cloak for the mother, overcoats for the boys, a winter’s 
supply of fuel, sundry provisions for the table, perhaps 
a new carpet for the sitting-room, and a few books and 
pictures,—these and other desirable commodities took 
shape in the girl’s mind, and were passed in review with 
no little delight in the pleasure they would give as soon 
as they should take shape in reality. Surely, she said to 
herself, it was the part of wisdom to lay one’s plans on 
large lines at the outset, even if they should have to be 
contracted in the end. 

The sequel will have been guessed by those whose ex- 
perience has taught them how many eggs are addled in 
the incubator. Three weeks before Christmas, when 
impatience and fluttering hope were about equal, the 
literary venture that was to have brought gladness to 
a number of hearts, and an incidental edification to a 
wide circle of appreciative readers, came back with a 
brief, though exceedingly polite, printed expression of 
regret at its “unavailability,” and the extent of the 
writer’s intended generosity was considerably curtailed, 
so far as its outward manifestation went. Luckily for her 
pride, however, her chicken counting had been carried 
on in an undertone, inaudible to others, so that none could 
now make sport of her. Her rather unfeeling younger 
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brother could not taunt her with having cen “too 
previous,” which was cause for thankfulness, and she also 
had the consolation to be derived from the excellence 
and entire unselfishness of her intentions. 
there was pathos in the sudden collapse of her innocent 
little air castle. 

What, after all, could one better do than cultivate dee 


‘habit of cherishing hopes of a certain sort, of counting 


unhatched chickens of a certain breed? It is not the mere 
dreaming of the future that is reprehensible: it is the 
quality of the dreams, where that quality is of a poor 
sort. A bit of verse, familiar to many, contains the right 
word of advice:— 
“Watch well the building of thy dream! 

However hopeless it may seem, 

The time will come when it shall be 

A prison or a home to thee.”’ 

Moreover, it may be urged, in defence of him who is 
disposed to count his chickens prematurely, that antici- 
patory delights, of a worthy kind, are better than no de- 
lights at all. Anticipation is, in truth, a good half of most 
pleasures, sometimes much more than half; and, if we 
deny ourselves this half, who is to profit by our self-denial? 
Also, as all deeds have their origin in mental images, how 
is one to be a doer of deeds without performing them, and, 
to a certain modest but inevitable extent, exulting over 
them in imagination beforehand? “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence; for out of it are the issues of life.” 
In that word of wisdom is recognized the part that mental 
imagery plays in human conduct. The long and the 
short of it is that no one can escape the necessity of 
placing some degree of confidence in the future. Without 
that, one comes to an impasse at once. ‘The only ques- 
tion, of course, is whether one is to be as foolish as Al- 
naschar or strive for the wisdom of him who uttered the 
foregoing proverb. 


An Appeal to Unitarians. 


A short time, only three years have passed, since the 
friends and representatives of Unitarianism in Great 
Britain, the United States of America, and Hungary 
commemorated the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the first Unitarian bishop, Francis David, by a 
solemn meeting held at Kolozsv4ér. The pilgrimage, 
made to the castle of Déva, to that hallowed ground 
where the first prophet of Unitarian faith died in prison, 
as a martyr, in the year 1579,—that pilgrimage of faithful 
believers is not yet quite forgotten. It was a deep-felt 
impression that ruinous, deserted place made upon the 
minds and souls of all the partakers. They all had to 
learn that our Unitarian faith is not a local, not a pro- 
vincial, religion, but broadly human, able to speak in 
divers tongues and to meet the most varied conditions 
of humanity in different lands. Under this spiritual 
impression they have all consented that, as the true 
expression of the homage of all living liberal thinkers, on 
this sacred ground a church should be erected to the 
memory of Francis David. 

Just recently the Hunyad Archeological Society pre- 
sented a very suitable place for the proposed memorial 
church. ‘The right moment, then, has come when Uni- 
tarians and religious liberal thinkers should firmly asso- 
ciate to pay honor to the reformer and martyr by build- 

an appropriate church to his memory. 
"Se sum required is above 3,000 pounds ($12,000). 
Each of the three countries of Great Britain, the United 
States of America, and Hungary, is expected to collect 
the third part of the sum. 
This memorial chapel, built up entirely of collected 
money, is meant to be the common property, the Mecca 
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* of free religious thinkers and believers all over’ the world. 
' Let us, then, cherish the hope, that all free Christians, all 


true Unitarians, shall come and work together to build 
up in the nearest future this new house of God. Every 


“believer, who offers his service in this beautiful monu- 


ment, shall have a brick, on which his name shall be 
kept shining as a light of generosity and faithfulness 
from generation to generation. Contributions, all kinds, 
whether in the form of money or in memorial windows 
or in anything else, shall be heartily accepted and should 
be sent to the Treasurer of the Unitarian Consistory, 
Kolozsvar (Hungary). 

This little church at the mountain’s foot shall domi- 
nate the small town of Déva and shall be the light-tower 
of the large valley of the Maros River. It will announce 
that all the great movements of the age are working 
toward a better knowledge of the human Christ, toward 
a sincere love for all mankind, toward higher ideals of 
human life and society. 

We hope to have the memorial church ready to be 
opened in the year 1916, in connection with the Inter- 
national Religious Congress of the liberal thinkers and 
workers. 

With cordial brotherly greetings in the name of the 
Chief Consistory of the Hungarian Unitarian Church 
held at Kolozsvaér onthe twenty-sixth day of October, 
1913. 

JosEPH FERENCZ, 
Bishop of the Hungarian Unitarian Churches. 
GEORGE Boros, 
Chief Secretary of the Hungarian Unitarian Churches. 


Eye-strain and Crime. 


A San Francisco school-teacher, who had suffered 
much from eye troubles herself, at one of her visits to 
her oculist’s office described an incorrigible child in her 
school who appeared to have some defect of sight. This 
suspicion had been repeatedly reported to his parents, 
but, as they were poor as well as ignorant, nothing had 
been accomplished so far. She decided, therefore, to 
make an independent effort in the boy’s behalf, and so- 
licited the assistance of her oculist’s aid. There were 
doubts of any good accomplishments being possible, as 
the boy seemed both extraordinarily dull and superla- 
tively mean. His teacher said that at the age of eleven 
years he was the worst child in her experience of many 
years in school work. He frequently played ‘“‘hookey,”’ 
associated with the worst boys of all ages, smoked ciga- 
rettes, swore like a trooper, and lied outrageously; be- 
sides, he seemed to take a stupid pride in learning nothing 
and thwarting all her efforts. The only physical defect 
noticed was that he held print unusually close to his eyes. 
Examination showed one eye had two-sevenths, and the 
other one-fifth of normal vision. 

The boy was dumbly indifferent in the beginning to 
the eye test, but, after much labor and aggravation, 
lenses were placed before his eyes, giving practically 
perfect vision at once; then he showed symptoms of 
being almost human. ‘The glasses were ordered, and the 
case gladly dismissed. More than a year afterwards the 
doctor saw the teacher again, and inquiries were made 
with misgivings. The report was jubilant and astound- 
ing. She said that, after she procured the glasses and 
had gained consent for his wearing them, the child’s 
transformation was rapid and complete. He had be- 
come the willing slave of the teacher, where before he 
seemed to resent her every interest in him; he never 
missed a day in school, where formerly playing truant 
was chronic with him, He wasgthejhead of his class 
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now, where previously he was too dull to be classed at 
all; he had voluntarily stopped his numerous bad habits 
and had become the marvel of the neighborhood as well 
as the joy of his parents, and so on. 

The explanation of this metamorphosis is simple and 
natural. The child was more than three-fourths blind, 
and no one had known it. He could not learn because 
he could not see, and his eyes and head undoubtedly 
pained him when straining to see. His incorrect and 
absurd answers made the other pupils laugh at and guy 
him, so he hated everything connected with the school, 
and in playing truant he met the worst possible associates 
and learned from them his notable array of vicious 
habits. When he put on his glasses, he saw the world 
for the first time clearly and in comfort. He therefore 
was able to learn, and his ambition was aroused. Hence 
he loved schooling and the opportunity to show his real 
capability, and by regular attendance at school lost the 
bad companionship which was really responsible for his 
show of criminal tendencies. After the boy became the 
pride of the school, his parents took an interest and 
aided him, where before they ignored so unlovable a 
child. A boy who at the age of eleven was the worst 
child in the school and neighborhood, and was absolutely 
callous to all moral suasion,' would probably have de- 
veloped into a criminal. It is no exaggeration, there- 
fore, to say that the development’of a dangerous breaker 
of law and order of an extreme type was prevented by a 
pair of glasses.—Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Spiritual Life. 


The art of living resembles wrestling more than danc- 
ing, for here a man does not know his movement and his 
measure beforehand. No:¥ he is obliged to stand strong 
against chance, and/securezhimself as occasion shall offer. 
Marcus Aurelius. 

od 


The fact that Christ found his disciples among out- 
casts and sinners teaches us the lesson that those who 
have passed through the agony of great moral struggle 
may rise to far better things than those who have always 
walked in the smooth paths of Philistine morality.— 
Felix Adler. 

wt 


In what little, low, dark cells of care and prejudice, 
without one soaring thought or melodious fancy, do poor 
mortals forever creep! And yet the sun sets to-day as 
gloriously bright as it ever did on the temples of Athens, 
and the evening star rises as heavenly pure as it rose on 
the eye of Dante.—Margaret Fuller. 


rd 


Peace of mind is the foundation of real happiness; and 
this peace is the fruit of duty perfectly fulfilled, of mod- 
eration in desire, of blessed hope, of pure affections. 
Nothing lofty, nothing beautiful, nothing good, is done 
on earth save at the cost of suffering and self-abnegation; 
and the sacrifice alone is fruitful—George Sand. 


as 


Joy is a prize unbought, and is freest, purest in its flow 
when it comes unsought. No getting into heaven asa 
place will compass it. You must carry it with you, else it 
is not there. You must have it in you, as the music of a 
well-ordered soul, the fire of a holy purpose, the welling 
up out of the central depths of eternal springs that hide 
their waters there.—H. Bushnell. 
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Forefathers’ Day. 


BY H. W. 


Holland and Leyden Town, 

How does their great renown 
Ring in our hearing! 

There gathered man and maid, 

Matrons, all unafraid, 
Children, unfearing, 

By their stern faith upheld, 

Ready their lives to yield 
For their believing. 

Ocean no terrors wore, 

Gladly the voyage they bore, 
Promise receiving 
That in the western land 

Free should they ever-stand, 
Worshipping lonely, 

God, whom they loved to call 

Father and Friend of all 
Serving Him only. 


Wild wind and stormy sea 
Drove the brave company 

Over the water; 

On to the Rock they came, 
Father and son the same, 

Mother and daughter. 
Rock-bound the stormy strand, 
Rock-ribbed the frozen land, 

Yet they, rejoicing, 

Sprang to their Mother Earth 
Feeling the joy of birth, 

Their new love voicing. 
Should we have done the same, 
We who perhaps can claim 

Blood of their giving? 
Courage and prayer and faith, 
These were the arms beneath,— 

True rocks of living. 


The New Puritanism, the Republic of God.* 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


If that small company of men and women who left 
inhospitable homes in Holland and England for the yet 
more inhospitable shores of this untried continent could 
come again and behold the mighty nation we have builded 
on the foundation that they laid, what would they think 
of us? Should we not seem to them as a people apostate 
from the ideals of the founders? 

‘The word ‘Puritan,’ like the word ‘“ Pharisee,” origi- 
nally meant one who separates himself from the common 
run of men for the sake of a certain faith in the invisible. 
Both Pharisaism and Puritanism, at their best, stand 
for two of the loftiest impulses that have ever visited 
man’s spirit. They stand alike for the immediate reign 
of God in the soul, and, at once depending on that and 
upholding it, the ultimate reign of God in the state and in 
the world. 

The Puritan conscience was beyond question one of the 
finest flowerings of the human spirit in the realm of a high 
and indomitable moral idealism. Exemplifying in a 
supreme degree what Edmund Burke picturesquely called 
“the dissidence of dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion,” Puritanism with all its great quali- 
ties undoubtedly had the defects of those qualities. 
In essence a revolt in the direction of an extreme reforma- 
tion of manners and worship, it clearly undervalued those 
elements of our complex humanity that it saw cause to 
distrust, or that it felt itself unable to bend to its peculiar 
uses. 

The men and women who founded the infant common- 
wealths of Massachusetts Bay were consciously a chosen 
people. They looked back over what John Milton char- 
acterized as “the perverse iniquity of sixteen hundred 


* Extracts from an address before the New York State Conference of Religion. 
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years” to a far horizon, above which gleamed, as in a 
mirage, the Mosaic theocracy, the tabernacle in the wil- 
derness, memorials of a people newly escaped from 
bondage, and fresh from hearing the awful voice upon 
the Mount, being guided into the promised land by the 
almost visible presence ofitheir God. Or, to follow a 
later parallel, they represented in their own thought that 
remnant exalted by the second Isaiah, wherein the germ 
of the coming humanity lay hid. 

It is, of course, easy for us to idealize those first settlers 
of the New England shore, and to forget in the exceeding 
glory of their heavenly vision the pitiful meagreness of 
their earthly prospects, and the short distance that they, 
being men like ourselves, could look into the future. 
Some three centuries of that future now lie unrolled 
before our gaze. What they brought with them—not 
so much of noble blood or of external furnishings as of 
imperishable ideals—should remain to us an inalienable 
heritage. Are we departing from it? Or is their great 
vision of a divine government among men, a republic 
of God, being more fully realized among us day by day? 

Suppose we try to imagine a group of them making 
the impossible leap across the centuries, and finding them- 
selves set down in the America of this year of grace. 
What would be their thoughts? Externally, they would 
see the one-time wilderness to have blossomed, if not 
exactly as a rose, yet into a vast, powerful, onrushing 
civilization. In many ways what we now have here 
would transcend their wildest dreams; but, when our im- 
agined Puritan guests had recovered from their wonder 
enough to speak their minds, might they not ask certain 
pertinent questions as to our interior state,—as to the 
life of the spirit of which this vast external spectacle is 
only an expression and sometimes a too plain and painful 
revelation? 

The Puritans of New England made a sharp distinction 
between the life of the spirit and the life of the world. 
Is not the life of the spirit so overlaid among us by the 
things of the world that to search for it is like trying 
to find a needle in a hay-mow? ‘They believed in the rule 
of men’s affairs directly by God and for the things of God. 
Have we not made it a rule by men for the things of men 
that perish in the using? They stood for simplicity and 
sincerity in thought and life. Do we not tend more and 
more to needless and even dangerous luxury and elabo- 
rateness of living? ‘They sought these shores for freedom, 
indeed, to worship God, but their ideal was one less of 
liberty than of restraint,—a life made purer by dreading 
and fleeing from the enticements of sense and of the 
flesh. Do we not seem intent on casting off more and 
more of traditional restraint and following a certain ad- 
vanced section of Europe in an adoration of liberty that 
may swiftly grow to wild and riotous excess? ‘Those 
older men were really looking for no full fruition here on 
earth. Their venture across the chill Atlantic was a 
quest of the soul for “the city that hath the foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” Are we not foolishly 
impatient of any such fruition that can come only in 
some far-off and unimaginable future? Is not our effort, 
growing all the time more intense and feverish, for the 
building up here and now of an industrial democracy, 
the republic of man? 

Obviously there is a conflict of ideals both in our his- 
tory andinoursouls. Furthermore, it is the same conflict 
by which, in one form or another, all stages of human 
advance have been haunted. Shall our common life be 
tuled from above or from beneath? Can we conduct 
our affairs with reference only to the absorbing passions 
and necessities of present humanity, or must we now and 
again raise our eyes to the commands of God, as these 
have gleamed down the centuries from inspired souls? 
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Puritanism would infallibly answer that the kingdom of 
God must come first and, that secured, all other things 
will be added unto us. 

I think there can be no question that what we mean 
by America, in its inmost essence, came over in the cabin 
of the Mayflower. What made the America that we are 
proud to possess was that great spiritual advance, moving 
onward from Luther’s Wittenberg pulpit and Calvin’s 
Genevan Constitution, by way of Robert Browne’s 
congregational independency and its natural allies in 
English Presbyterianism, to John Robinson’s Pilgrim 
church in Leyden and those larger Puritan groups, some 
parts of which transferred themselves early in the seven- 
teenth century from Old England to the New. ‘The men 
who settled Plymouth in 1620 and the men who settled 
Salem and Boston in 1628-30, belonged to a single stream 
of tendency. American democracy, as it has ever since 
been understood, had its beginning in those historic roots; 
but American democracy, like everything else alive, was 
inevitably a growth into which other factors than Pur- 
itanism entered. 

The little New England congregations, uniting in them- 
selves at once all necessary functions of a church and of 
a state, were in the nature of things made up of a few 
carefully chosen and congenial souls. They were the 
sifted-out residue of centuries of Anglo-Saxon endeavor 
in government and in religion. To be sure, the baser 
elements in human nature all too quickly asserted them- 
selves, but Puritanism nowhere showed more vigor 
than in excluding such as soon as they were discovered. 
The Puritan would tolerate neither the heretic nor the 
malefactor as elements of his commonwealth. If dis- 
covered, they must confess and publicly repent; and, if 
intractable, they must be forthwith banished. Such a 
polity, however, can be only as an island washed on 
every side by the turbid currents of humanity, its exist- 
ence threatened by each wave of that wider life. There 
comes a time when exclusion and banishment are im- 
possible as a practical programme. 

In another respect New England Puritanism was not 
destined to endure unchanged. Something ineradically 
primitive attaches to the Puritan ideal. It is a digging 
down to the roots of life, and a lopping away of those 
luxuriant growths which time inevitably brings. ‘The 
Puritan reared his church and state upon the simplest 
human conditions. Give him a small cleared space in 
which to build his theocracy, his republic of God, and 
he cared little for further expansion or material progress. 
But the development of the new country quickly changed 
all that. Communications had to be established, com- 
merce built up, and in time a union of states evolved 
on the basis of common interests and some measure of 
needful compromise. Long before the Revolution, 
Massachusetts with its governors and its local aris- 
tocracy was more like the England of the later Stuarts 
than like the Cromwellian commonwealth, though the 
Puritan spirit survived and was strong, as it is yet, not- 
withstanding Irish and Italian, French Canadian and 
Polish immigration in numbers great enough almost to 
swamp the children of the Puritans. 

We are so fast leaving behind us the memory of earlier 
conditions, and, it is to be feared, of earlier ideals, that 
some among us may forget what as a people we owe to 
the Puritan spirit. The classic literature of America, 
including most of the poetry and prose in which we find 
the highest expression of our national purpose, sprang 
chiefly from the later growths of New England Puri- 
tanism. It was the brawn and muscle, as well as the 
intelligence and heart of New England men, that most 
loyally upheld the great spirit of Washington through the 
trial to the final triumph of the Revolution. It was the 
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inherent idealism and enthusiasm for humanity of }New 
England that more than any other cause brought on the 
abolition conflict and fought the Civil War. But even 
from the beginning American life in its moral and spiritual, 
no less than in its physical, constituents has been both 
broader and more various than Puritanism alone could 
make it. No line of European tradition was allowed 
historically to determine the future of this nation. Before 
Puritans and Independents sailed for the bleak Massa- 
chusetts shore, churchmen were already settled in Vir- 
ginia, and the same wave of westward expansion brought 
the Dutch to New York, the Quakers to Pennsylvania, 
and a vigorous Roman Catholic stock to Delaware and 
Maryland. 

No single phase of European life could thus hope to 
mould our future unaided and alone. Every influence 
that has sprung up there and had its day has found almost 
instant reflection here. Humanity is one, and its means 
of intercommunication are increasing rather than the 
reverse. The problems of social life and of civil govern- 
ment in America cannot forever be essentially different 
from those of humanity everywhere. ‘True it is, as Lin- 
coln said in immortal words at Gettysburg, that this 
nation was conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. Whether 
we shall remain faithful to that conception is a problem 
that we and those who follow after us must work out as 
best we can. 

No longer are we a thin line of frontier settlements 
three thousand miles from the seats of an older civiliza- 
tion. We fill a continent, and touch hands across the 
sea with East as well as West. ‘Toward the Orient we 
seem determined to pursue a policy of exclusion. ‘Toward 
Europe, however, we are as wide open as we well can be. 
It is of much significance that the bulk of our present 
immigration is not from the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic 
stock which has developed the customs and institutions 
that lie at the basis of our body politic. ‘Thousands 
of southern and eastern Europeans of racial stocks and 
traditions widely different from our own are being added 
yearly to our already conglomerate population. Despite 
some minor restrictions, each shipload of immigrants that 
has landed of late has brought some of the toughest prob- 
lems of Europe for us to solve. All this means that the 
Puritan spirit, if it is to persist and in any degree to 
prevail among us, must bend itself to tasks that it can 
have little contemplated in the beginning. ‘The body of 
the nation has grown faster than its soul. The question 
for the future is whether the soul can grow in such fashion 
as still to possess and command the body. 

The biological law by which every organism must nec- 
essarily adapt itself to a changing environment has its 
close parallel in the higher realm of the spirit. If Puri- 
tanism is to survive, and, still more, is to prevail, it must 
undergo a process of adaptation to the wider and more 
complex environment of present-day American condi- 
tions, as these have here been roughly outlined. It must 
lay aside some traits which have seemed essential, and 
take on others that originally it could not assimilate. 
In a certain sense it can in no wise escape the universal 
law of dying to live. What is here meant is not that 
what was once high and pure shall become permeated 
with ‘“‘the world’s slow stain.” What is meant is rather 
that Puritanism—and this I hold to be vital to its con- 
tinuance as a spiritual force among us—must in some 
degree forsake its original policy of fleeing from the world, 
and learn the harder lesson of coming to live on some 
cheerful yet noble terms with the world’s life. 

The truth is that Puritanism dared to put asunder 
much that God had sacredly and intimately put together. 
Its spirit was brave and true, but the antitheses of its 
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thinking were many of them false. Contrary to what 
Puritanism supposed, the flesh need not war against the 
spirit nor the spirit against the flesh. If there is to be 
a new Puritanism, a republic of God, not let down from 
the skies, but built up in the living hearts of men, these 
two factors of flesh and spirit must somehow be har- 
monized. Contrary to Puritan opinion, beauty is not a 
trap set for our unwary feet, but a very shekinah,—one 
aspect of the infinite Presence. Again, evil cannot 
simply be driven off from the haunts of men, its sins upon 
its head, like the scapegoat on the Jewish day of atone- 
ment. Not only must its continual presence be endured, 
but it must somehow be persuaded by the love of reason 
and the reason of love to turn from the error of its ways 
and dwell again gladly in the Father’s house. ‘These 
points may suggest what are some of the tasks, filled out 
to the full measure of present-day American conditions, 
of the New Puritanism, the republic of God, if such is 
ever to exist among us. 

The primary emphasis of the older Puritanism was 
upon holiness. Nothing has occurred to warrant us in 
changing that, but our interpretation of what holiness 
essentially is and of what it specifically requires of us 
must be made broader than of old. The great end to be 
gained, we are agreed, is purity of life, both individual and 
social; and we are coming to see that health and happi- 
ness, the right use of nature’s gifts in their fulness, and 
a just dependence upon the support which a well-ordered 
society affords in those matters, all are resources for the 
promotion of such purity. Holiness, we more and more 
believe, is health of body, mind, and soul. Its founda- 
tions are to be laid in the manner in which we plan and 
build our cities and towns. ‘The new art of city planning 
has been carried very much farther in Europe than as 
yet in this country. It means the utilization of natural 
opportunities, and the creation of effective artistic group- 
ings, so as to turn our somewhat sordid-looking com- 
mercial and industrial towns into places where beauty 
is not wholly to seek. ‘This, surely, is a task for the 
New Puritanism. ‘The measures of housing reform in- 
tended to do away with the slums which can be seen 
developing in even our smaller cities, to provide model 
tenements where cleanliness, elbow-room, fresh air, and 
sunshine may do something to promote fundamental 
morals and to prevent foul disease, to create decent living 
conditions for even the poorest of our crowded popula- 
tion,—this also is a task pertaining to the Republic of 
God that is to be. Let the church have done with in- 
effectual tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, and turn its 
tremendous latent power of moral influence to the 
weightier matters of the law! 

What are those weightier matters? They are what 
they always have been from the time of the Old Testa- 
ment .prophets,—the securing of liberty and opportunity 
for the individual, essential justice and freedom from 
oppression for all, and, above all time and means, for the 
development of the inner life. We need to concern 
ourselves supremely, in this nation and at this moment, 
with the securing of adequate rest-time in every day 
and every week for every man, woman, and child; and 
also to make that rest-time of real profit, not alone to 
the body, but to the soul. How can the larger leisure 
that seems to be coming to all classes of workers be most 
surely used for human benefit? Work for shorter hours, 
attended by real and not sham re-creaction of body and 
spirit, will be better and more happily done, even if there 
should be somewhat less of it. Our pace is now too 
fast,—too fast for the employers, no less than for the 
workers,—and the churches and all the higher spiritual 
interests among us are the chief sufferers. A more 
rational use of leisure means a more genuine enjoyment 
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The problem of Sunday rest is one of growing com- 
plication. Industrial processes must go on. Trans- 
portation facilities must be provided for increasing num- 
bers of Sunday travellers. Some must work that others 
may find recreation. What is needed is a growing in- 
sistence that all shall have their day of rest, on Sunday 
if possible, or, if not, on some regular day of the week. 
Quite as important as having the rest, however, is the 
knowing how to use it. Leisure holds its peculiar temp- 
tations. Badly used or abused, it may be worse than no 
leisure at all. Here is a vast field for social experiment 
lying almost unexplored around us. I have only a single 
suggestion to offer. Let our leisure be usedifor strength- 
ening and re-enforcing the bonds of the family. Let us 
seek recreation, not as individuals, but as families,— 
father, mother, and children together. This reknitting, 
day by day, or at least week by week, of the family 
tie will be our best safeguard against two grave dangers 
to the American home,—the saloon and the house of ill- 
repute. There is, when you come to think of it, an 
almost appalling lack of resources for public amusement 
at small cost, in which whole families can join in this 
land of ours. In Europe they seem to manage it better. 
Social customs can be changed but slowly, yet it may 
count for something to register one’s conviction that 
here is a field for the new Puritanism to exercise its 
inventive skill in dealing with an immeasurably great 
social opportunity. 

The New Puritanism, as I apprehend it, will abate 
nothing of the earnest and urgent moral idealism of the 
old, but it will be more considerate in its reading of human 
nature. It will not ruthlessly condemn that which is 
not in itself evil. By discriminating more carefully in 
what it condemns it can all the more powerfully throw 
its mighty moral power in favor of those things in our 
common life which are indeed and beyond cavil pure, 
lovely, and of good report. 

Burrayo, N.Y. 


An Ode for a New Christmas. 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES. 


While others write that thou art born, O Christ, 
Let me, with large security of faith, 
Write, Thou art dead! 


Dead and forgotten, and in a cold tomb lying 

By some lone hill outside Jerusalem, 

While the dear mould of thy forsaken body 

Long, long ago has fed the twisted stem 

Of some wild olive’s wind-whipped diadem 

Tossed by the tempest,—hear the great winds crying, 
Christ, the Christ, is dead! 


Dead and forgotten, though the world’s cathedrals, 
Trembling with music, blossom into stone. 
Up the mighty transept of the lonely ages, 
Censers swinging, see the nations pass 
Sceptred and mitred, with the keys of heaven, 
Shifting shadows in a darkened glass, 
Gleaming croziers, children crimson-stoled, 
Glory of garments, emerald and gold, 
What a wondrous show they make, 
Singing, Jesus, for thy sake, 
And thou upon the hillside lying stark and lone! 


But, hark! a terrible thunder is borne on the wings of time, 
The earth is shaken with battle and black with the cannon’s breath, 
A hundred gory legions leap at the throat of death, 
And a million million corpses rise 
' With flaming eyes 


As the walls of beleaguered cities are swarmed in the name of Christ, 


And dead men drop from the battlements as fast as the living climb. 
The seas are swollen with shipwreck and mighty armadas sweep 
For one little golden moment the heaving floor of the sea, 
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of life, and of the “great, wonderful, beautiful world” 
in which we live. 


Then sudden the heavens are loosened and down to the fathomless 
deep 
The shattered bones of nations are drifting aimlessly. 
The Cross and the Crescent in conflict, emperor, pope, and king, 
Broadsword hacking at broadsword, arrow and lance and sling, 
Bayonet and javelin, sword and scimitar, 
And the scythe of Death the reaper, who laughs when the nations 
war, 
The trumpets and drums of onslaught, the standards streaming 
red,— ; 
Christ is dead! 


No more the fillets white 
Press the pale brow of Phrygian prophetess, 
Nor from Apollo’s shrine breathes forth the oracle divine. 
The gods of Greece and Rome are one with Nineveh and ‘I'yre; 
And the red fire, 
The clang of cymbal and of brass 
Affright no more the silences of night. 
Behold them pass, 
Isis and Demeter, jovial Iacchus, 
Buddha, Mohammed, Odin, Priapus, = 
And dumb Astarte with the haunting eyes; 
The woods are silent to their mysteries, 
The shadows echoless. 


And must Thou, too, follow their little fame, 
Christ of Golgotha and Gethsemane? 

Is all the beauty of thy spirit, shame, 

When men can murder in thy gentle name 
And raise thy cross to shelter blasphemy, 
Blasphemy of God and thou his messenger, 
To drone in churches to their perfumed pews 
Empty hosannas on the Christmas morn 
When in vile brothels and in shameless stews 
Some unacknowledged, birth-cursed Christ is born 
Of sad madonna whom the good folk scorn? 


Not in far-off and lonely Bethlehems 
Is that low manger in the naked shed; 
Not by the walls of dead Jerusalems 
Lies the scarred body and the weary head; 
But here, each day, with hands that clasp and cling, 
With faces stained by foul disease and shame, 
With bodies bowed beneath the cross they bring, 
Walk the sad Christs, hungering and lame. 


Here on the western horizon a waiting people lies, 
Born of the centuries’ travail, swaddled in prophecies, 
Sprung from the loins of Europe, flushed with the strength of youth; 
Lead us, O Christ, to know you in spirit and in truth. 
Not through the empty mazes of old theology 
Hiding your simple message in intricate words, 
Throning you in the heavens, turning your life to a creed, 
You who knew as a brother the call of a brother’s need, 
Who knew the glory of serving, of facing with fearless eyes 
The shame of a dead religion’s charnelled hypocrisies, 
And drove in your flaming anger with a whip of knotted cord 
‘The shrinking slaves from the Temple, who buy and sell their Lord. 


Come to us, O Jesus, come as you came of yore 

When you walked with Andrew and Peter by the Galilean shore, 
And called to the young men fishing, as I to the hearts of men, 

Is it strange that the loving Jesus should wander his world again? 


Out of the daily sacrifice of the mother for her children, 

Out of the tender love of the father who faces a certain death that his 
little ones may live, 

Out of the wisdom of old people who see more than their grand- 
children see, 

Out of the innocent questions of babies, and the beautiful strength 
of young men, 

Outof the purity of young girls and the wide-eyed wonder of their 
dreams, 

Out of the deep love of comrades who never tell their love, 

Out of all that is true and strong and divine in the weakest and most 
sinful, 

I will lead the hearts of men to know the real Jesus, 

The lover of men and of women and of little children, 

The interpreter of all the loveliness of earth and of a life not lived 
alone; 

And in America I shall found for him a new and everlasting kingdom, 

The kingdom of human love in the democracy of kindness; 

And then with the voice of thanksgiving and with the sound of world- 
rejoicing 

We shall cry aloud—all of us—new-found comrades and lovers, 

“Christ is not dead! 
He liveth and worketh in common with God the Father, 
And his dwelling-place is in the homely heaven of the human heart!” 


AmueErst, Mass. 
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Literature. 

‘“BERGSON AND THE MOopDERN SPIRIT.” 
By George Rowland Dodson, Ph.D. Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. $1.35.—Who- 
ever cares for clear thinking, lucid exposition, 
intellectual candor, and deep-rooted convic- 
tion will give a warm welcome to this book. 
Dr. Dodson explicitly states that it is not 
meant to be a contribution to the technical 
discussion of Bergson’s philosophy which 
has been going on for some time in the phil- 
osophical magazines and associations. He 
aims to reach the men and women, who, while 
indifferent to the more academic aspects of 
reflective thought, are eager for some thought 
basis for their life and social activities, and 
to this end he expounds those aspects of 
Bergson’s philosophy which seem to throw 
light on some of life’s ultimate problems. 
Why turn to Bergson? Because, says our 
author, the two world views which have held 
the field so long, materialism and idealism, 
ate incapable of further evolution and have 
ceased to serve the needs of the age. Ideal- 
ism still offers itself as a support for the 
higher values, but it is unintelligible to the 
unsophisticated mind, starts from assump- 
tions which cannot be granted, and is incon- 
sistent with real evolution in real time. 
Under the circumstances all we can do is to 
develop the naturalism of ordinary thinking 
and make it thorough-going, and in such an 
undertaking Bergson will be found to be our 
greatest helper. He is more than a. thinker. 
He is a seer with the vision of a great life 
current flowing through time. He is a 
dramatic writer, and in his hands evolution 
becomes the thrilling story of the adventures, 
vicissitudes, successes, and failures of the 
élan vital. Turning from the general as- 
pects of his author, Dr. Dodson devotes a 
series of luminous chapters to the exposition 
of Bergson’s cardinal principles, his theories 
of intellect and intuition, life and matter, 
space and time, memory and freedom, his 
refutation of mechanism and the answer of the 
mechanists to him and his contribution to the 
solution of the problems of biology. The 
general outcome of these chapters is the con- 
viction that, while conceptual thinking such as 
is organized in the sciences is useful for prac- 
tical purposes and gives us real knowledge of 
matter, “‘the intellect’? in Bergson’s own 
language, “‘is characterized by a natural 
inability to comprehend life. . . . The intel- 
lect is not made to think Evolution in the 
proper sense of the word.” For a deeper 
insight into the nature of life we must rely 
on another power; viz., instinct, which, when 
it has evolved and become self-conscious, is 
intuition. These expository chapters are 
succeeded by a chapter on Bergson and 
Pragmatism,—a discussion not absolutely 
necessary to the book as a whole, but, never- 
theless, a welcome addition because it states 
with exemplary frankness the ultimate con- 
clusions concerning Pragmatism of Dr. 
Dodson himself, who must have been deeply 
influenced by it when first proclaimed. The 
practical application of Bergson’s concep- 
tion of evolution to religion is considered in 
the last three chapters of the book. While 
accepting Bergson’s refutation of mechan- 
ism as conclusive, Dr. Dodson offers effective 
criticism of his treatment of the opposite 
concept,—finality. He shows that this idea is 
virtually implied in much of the language 
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Bergson himself uses, and he endeavors to 
state the principle of teleology, so as to 
make room in it both for the idea that human 
lives can be controlled by purpose and for 
the idea that they can retain the adventur- 
ous nature by which Bergson sets such store, 
both for the conviction that the universe is 
still unfinished and for the conviction that 
it cannot be finished in just any way,—in 
other words, he shows that, although there is 
freedom, there is not caprice. ‘The book 
closes with an eloquent setting forth of the 
place of intuition in religion and poetry. 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Dodson’s 
book will achieve the end he aims at,—the 
awakening of interest among thoughtful 
people in a frank, untechnical, forward- 
looking philosophy of life. But the present 
writer does not feel convinced that we must 
have recourse to Bergson’s theories for such a 
life philosophy. There is much in Bergson 
that is still very doubtful. Dr. Dodson does 
not pretend to accept all of his conclusions, 
but he seems, to the present reader, to give 
them too eager a hearing and to be unduly 
pessimistic concerning the value of idealism 
and its possibility of development. The 
quotations from Sir Henry Jones and Prof. 
Jacks at the height of his argument show that 
the results reached by him through Bergson 
are also being reached by the younger ideal- 
ists. Many of us hailed Pragmatism at 
first as a welcome ally for the defence of the 
higher values of life; but, when it disclosed 
its theory of truth and its theory of knowledge, 
we recoiled from it as leading straight towards 
scepticism. The ultimate working out of 
Bergson’s philosophy still remains to be 
seen. In the mean time many competent 
thinkers reject its fundamental principles, 
and the readers of Dr. Dodson’s book must be 
as cautious as Dr. Dodson himself is in trust- 
ing to Bergson for their last defence of the 
spiritual interest of humanity. 1 Pay ete 


Tue Joy oF Youru. By Eden Phill- 
potts. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 
net.—It is hard for a fair-minded re- 
viewer to know just what to say about this 
story. It is undeniably clever, witty, and, 
at least, worldly wise. But its wit is im- 
mensely sophisticated, as, for example, “‘She 
had a sense of humor that Sir Raleigh’s 
mother viewed with suspicion.” Lady Vane 
held that it was better for women to follow 
the rule and have no humor. “To be an 
exception to any rule is in itself dangerous.”’ 
Her prospective mother-in-law objects to 
Loveday’s dabbling in politics: ‘‘ Women 
never seem to do anything by halves now- 
adays. In my youth it was bad form to be 
so definite.”” And when, adding to her social 
sins, the. heroine speaks of bringing some- 
thing “up to date,” her lover ‘shivered 
slightly. ‘Don’t use the phrase, dearest 
heart. ‘“‘Up-to-date’—oh! the rich vulgar- 
ity of those three words! They always 
make me shudder, and I see they have crept 
into the highest journalism.’” (We quite 
sympathize with the baronet.) ‘There is an 
extremely witty account of the fortunes of the 
Forbes family, where the lady has run off 
with her “‘soul-mate,’”’ who happens to be a 
dentist, and has been taken back by her 
husband, principally from the fact that 
she has the money and he is too lazy to 
work. ‘The situation is not exactly “nice,” 
but unquestionably there is wit of a rather 
disagreeable nature. Of the dentist Mrs. 
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Forbes says: ‘Arthur is an artist. He 
called his profession a craft, but he has really 
elevated it to a fine art. He deals in ivory 
and gold and precious workmanship. He 
has made many a woman’s mouth beautiful 
as Solomon’s Temple—on a small scale, of 
course.” Of her good-for-little husband: 
“Oh, the golden heart of that man! He, 
too, though none guesses it, is an artist in 
his way. A most beautiful life, though it 
appears lethargic to the outer world.” The 
story is all about Art—art with a very 
large capital letter—which we have learned 
from Oscar Wilde, e¢ als., must be “‘for Art’s 
sake,’’ but which some humbler souls think 
ought to be for life’s sake. The hero, at 
any rate, is a great artist, and terribly “up” 
on Greek art, which-he adores, and art his- 
tory in general, which he hands out to us by 
the page. But do all great artists really talk. 
so freely, not to say indecently, in mixed 
society? Even when the ladies have left the 
table some of his reported conversation would 
hardly be admissible; for as some one ob- 
served, when a bad story was started, and its 
narrator had said, ‘‘There are no ladies 
present.” ‘No, but there are still a few 
gentlemen.” Certainly, we occasionally have 
rather too much of the body and not quite 
enough of the soul. Still there are good 
things here about pictures, and about Italy 
which is almost as much the subject of the 
story as Rome was Virgil’s real theme. ‘The 
contrast between the erratic (and erotic) 
painter and the rather prosaic but respect- 
able baronet is cleverly drawn. The end 
is inevitable. It is simply a case of natural 
homceopathy; or, as Dante said to Can 
Grande della Scala, when he asked how it 
happened that Dante could not amuse him 
half sq much as his jester, ‘“‘Like to like!” 
So Loveday goes off with her great painter 
to heaven knows what sort of “‘land where the 
Jumblies live’; and the excellent Baronet 
has many more chances for the comfort he 
desires in marrying the conventional Nina, 
who always politely echoes her lord’s thoughts, . 
than if he had wedded the charming but ex- 
tremely disturbing heroine. 


THE CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION OF Mop- 
ERN LiFe. By Charles Henry Dickinson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
“The social passion, that all-consuming flame 
of every man who really lives the life of our 
day,” “The social passion—nothing less 
than the heart-beat of the Eternal’’,—this 
social passion is to be spiritualized in that 
consummation of it which is the gospel of 
Jesus.. Mr. Dickinson is not alone in argu- 
ing that civilization and Christianity are to © 
be reborn, but his remarkable book towers 
above the common utterance by the uni- 
versality of his view, the richness of his 
culture, and the beauty and nobility of his 
expression. He has absorbed the labors 
of historical criticism and modern theology 
and philosophic analysis of history. He sees 
life as a whole. If at times this gives a cer- 
tain abstractness of style, it is an abstract- 
ness that rewards repeated reading. There 
is seldom a page that does not stir by the 
pregnant expression of large ideas, native 
to one who lives on high levels of thought. 
The book is one to which a student will often 
revert for illuminating formulations. The 
human comes into being by the strife of two 
natures, and this profound cleavage grows 
with our growth. This dualism, which is 
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not an antithesis of good and evil, is elab- 
orated as the tension of two principles in 
modern consciousness. On the one hand is 
our inheritance of civilization from Hellen- 
ism, and in that, as truly as in Christianity, 
we derive a religious conception of the uni- 
verse and of life. It is a spiritual effort to 
conquer the world by appropriating it. 
Some of the finest pages in Mr. Dickinson’s 
book are devoted to the interpretation of 
the essence of Hellenism. On the other hand 
is the world-transcendence of Christianity 
which “can compete only by asserting itself 
to be humanity’s profoundest spiritual 
self-realization.”” It is of vital importance 
then to know what the competitors have in 
common and what Christianity brings to 
fulfil the insufficiency of the other. It is 
here that Mr. Dickinson is intensely modern, 
and his reconception of Christianity rests on 
-an assimilation into his soul of the knowledge 
we call Biblical criticism. Against the 
mysticism that shuns the historic for refuge 
in an ‘ideal Christ,’”’ he argues with force 
and ardor that the very mark of Christianity 
is ‘‘identification with the spiritual conscious- 
ness and task of the historic Jesus.”” And 
Mr. Dickinson can exalt the historic Jesus 
to a central and permanent position as an 
inexhaustible energy for men, since he sees 
in the man of history symbol and concretion 
of the whole essence of Semitic religion,— 
the world-conquest by the soul. This 
Semitic principle, this task of Jesus, is the 
Divine task, the experience in which the 
Divine will enters redemptively into human 
life. This is the reconstructive energy of 
modern life which can give to the social 
passion—Hellenic and Galilean in origin— 
its spiritualized and complete form. Such 
a crude and hasty indication of Mr. Dickin- 
son’s thought can only do injustice to a work 
which is rich and profound. Such a religious 
philosophy of history culminating in higher 
prophecies for the social movement of our 
age ought to generate a nobler self-conscious- 
ness for the historic moment in which we 
live. 


Tue ETERNAL PRESENCE. Sermons and 
Addresses. By William Henry Fish, Jr. 
Edited by Helen C. Fish. Boston: Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association.—Mr. Fish had a 
special gift with which he sought to “make 
life less difficult’ for other human beings. 
His life in Hopedale, his relations with vari- 
ous reforms and reformers, all helped in the 
same direction. (Of Samuel J. May he said, 
“T like to see Mr. May preach about as well 
as to hear him, he looks so good.”) ‘Then 
came his work in London, in the Carter Lane 
Mission, where William Henry Channing 
knew him, and felt from the first that here 
was the man for a great service. - Accord- 
ingly, in the two addresses on “Unitarian 
Philanthropy,” we have a valuable résumé 
of some of the reforms of which he was him- 
self a part,—an admirable account of the work 
of Tuckerman in the Boston ministry at 
large; a fine tribute to Miss Mary Carpen- 
ter, whose efficient labors among the poor 
are still remembered. Incidentally, there is 
a very pleasant word for Lady Byron; and 
Frances Power Cobbe, Dorothea Dix, and 
Dr. Howe are fittingly commemorated. But 
this is by no means all, or even the greater 
part, of this interesting volume. Mr. Fish 
was a man of the highest spiritual ideals. As 
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his wife says in her “In Memoriam,” ‘‘He 
loved the best in life, and sought to know it 
even to the end. ‘Throughout his career he 
applied an active and independent intelli- 
gence to the problems of life and thought. 
He had a guarded method and a firm con- 
clusion, a receptive spirit and a sober cau- 
tion.” Asa result, he treated great themes 
of religion in a noble manner; e.g., Our Father, 
Living in God, Uses of Evil, The Life Eter- 
nal. This preacher was not satisfied with 
Spencer’s idea of God as a “‘ Power wholly 
incomprehensible,” or Tyndall’s ‘‘inscruta- 
ble Power,’ nor yet with Mr. Arnold’s notion 
of an “Eternal Power not ourselves making 
for righteousness.’”’ Something more and 
better entered into his thought of God, even 
the idea of the Father of all souls, which 
makes us members of the great household of 
God, wherein there is, or may be, direct vision 
of the very highest truths. With such rela- 
tion all life takes on higher meanings. Sin 
itself may become, as Tennyson saw it, ‘“‘the 
cloudy porch oft opening on the sun.”’ And, 
as to that other life beyond life, which we 
call immortality, we need not be greatly 
troubled. ‘‘He who is prepared to live is 
prepared to die.” Yet are there certain times 
when the conviction of its reality is forced 
home upon us. The following is given by 
Mr. Fish as the testimony of Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow, one of the most spiritually- 
minded of men, who certainly practised im- 
mortality on earth, who preached in this 
wise to his congregation on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the death of the poet: “I bring you 
to-day not an argument, but a message. I 
speak from my soul to your souls. I bring 
you a message from the chamber of death 
and from the gateway of the tomb. And 
that message is Life, Life immortal, Life 
uninterrupted, unarrested.”” Though these 
sermons are, fortunately, not “great literary 
efforts,’ there seems little effort in them: 
they are full of sincere faith, and, if the word 
had not passed into the vocabulary of ‘‘dam- 
aged phraseology,” we should say of a gen- 
uinely fervent piety. 


LUTHER’S CORRESPONDENCE, AND OTHER 
ConTEMPORARY LETTERS. ‘Translated and 
edited by Preserved Smith, Ph.D., Fellow 
of Ambherst College. Vol. I., 1507-1521. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Lutheran Publication 
Society.—The study of Calvin’s Reformation 
has recently been brought to richer results 
by a new use of his extensive correspondence. 
We are now provided with materials for a 
fuller and more intimate knowledge of the 
Lutheran Reformation by the notable edi- 
tion of Luther’s letters in English, undertaken 
by Dr. Preserved Smith. The great and 
merited success of Dr. Smith’s “Life and 
Letters of Martin Luther” (1911) will serve 
to introduce this new fruit of the author’s 
scholarship and literary skill. Dr. Smith has 
added explanatory notes which attest the 
minuteness of his specialized learning, and 
are of great value to students. If one has 
the general outline of Luther’s early life 
in mind, the period of his first conflict with 
authority, it is possible to read these letters 
as a self-contained story, and one more in- 
teresting, more entertaining than any other 
account. Here we have the feelings, the 
loves, hates, hopes, suspicions, confidences, 
comments of the men of the time. It is 
supremely the source book for the period. 
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In view of the fact that so little of Luther’s 
works is accessible in English, this contribu- 
tion is of great importance. One great value 
of the study of history is that it shows us 
how men behave in critical situations. A 
more intimate revelation of men than this 
is not to be found. Ijther’s Correspond- 
ence is to be confidently recommended as a 
profitable pleasure for the general reader as 
well as the special student. 


RELIGION AND To-pay. By J. Brierley. 
The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price $1.25 net.—In this volume the author 
adds to his honorable list of books which have 
given instruction and inspiration to many 
readers. The book as a whole may be 
thought to be a bit more practical than some 
of the author’s previous volumes, yet the 
tendency of all that Mr. Brierley writes is 
to bring religion to the test of experience and 
to interpret experience in the light of religion. 
To quote the titles of some of the chapters 
will indicate the scope of the book. ‘‘Relig- 
ion and Social Questions,’’ ‘‘ The Importance 
of Things,” ‘’The Next Thing,” “On Doing 
Things,” and “Of Simple Things.’’ In this 
book, as in all that Mr. Brierley writes, the 
reader is impressed with the wide range of 
the author’s knowledge and his great famil- 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms” seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Pr nt, 10 Contin 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 

Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 


Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di- 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as Author and Finisher of Faith. 

The Original Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass, 
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jiarity with the wisdom and the literature of 
all ages. In the chapter entitled “Church 
and Theatre’? he gives a little glimpse into 
his own scholarly habits. He pleads for 
a better understanding of the theatre by the 
church, and adds: ‘‘We write here, it may be 
necessary to say, from a purely disinterested 
standpoint. There are some of us, ourselves 
in the number, who never enter a theatre 
from one year’s end to another. We have 
other interests, so much more absorbing. 
Our time is so short, our work so urgent, our 
ignorance of this world and its wonders so 
great, our desire to learn so insistent, that we 
give this side of things the go-by, as something 
remote and foreign to our scheme of life.” 
This confession of his industry may be the 
unconscious revelation of the source otf 
“J. B.’s”’ influence. 


SocraL PROGRAMMES IN THE WEST. Lect- 
ures delivered in the Far East. By Charles 
Richmond Henderson, Ph.D. ‘The Barrows 
Lectures, 1912-1913. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.25; postpaid, 
$1.38.—Prof. Henderson, known and loved 
by all workers for the kingdom of God, has 
' written hitherto both learned and popular 
books, but this has unusual interest. Being 
sent by his University to the Orient as 
Barrows Lecturer, three great international 
associations for social legislation joined in 
commissioning him to secure the establish- 
ment in Oriental nations of societies to 
prevent the increase of human suffering 
which accompanies economic progress unless 
new policies are adopted. ‘The lectures of 
Dr. Henderson, therefore, are a broad, sweep- 
ing survey of the most humane policies of 
Western life, an ardent expression of the social 
passion of our Christianity. They will serve 
to clarify and co-ordinate the ideas of people 
in America and Europe, and they will quicken 
the idealism which generated these great 
social programmes and methods. ‘The lect- 
ures outline the whole Western experience 
with public and private relief of the dependent 
and the abnormal, the social treatment of 
criminals and juvenile delinquents, and the 
means of preventing crime, the efforts to 
secure public health, education, and morals, 
and the struggle to improve the economic 
and cultural situation of wage-earners. It 
is inspiring to read this manifesto of the best 
thought and action of our Christian civiliza- 
tion, and, if it had value for foreign missions, 
it has as much value for home missions. 


A Source Book For ANCIENT CHURCH 
History, FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE CONCILIAR PERIOD. By 
Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., Ph.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Both for university 
students and for general readers a source 
book is of prime importance in the effort 
to obtain a genuine historical knowledge. 
Students of general history have been well 
supplied with such aids, and some of these 
books serve to illustrate topics of church 
history. For the first time we are offered 
an extensive source book for Ancient Church 
History in English, and this work, performed 
by an accomplished scholar and teacher in 
the Episcopal Divinity School of Phila- 
delphia, is a credit to American learning. 
The materials selected are arranged chron- 
ologically and by topics in an order con- 
formed to the plan now adopted by the best 
manuals of Church history, and the divisions 
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are prefaced by brief general statements 
helpful to the reader. References to addi- 
tional source material are also provided. 
This work has been done with painstaking 
care by an eminently qualified scholar, and 
will undoubtedly be of great service to all 
teachers of the subject. All the materials 
are given in English translation. Serious 
readers of the history of the Church in the 
period before Charlemagne are now in a 
good case. They have only to undertake 
the brilliant historical narrative of Duchesne, 
supplementing it by a history of doctrine 
like Fisher’s, and seeking verification and 
illustration by the aid of this excellent col- 
lection. ‘This is the royal road to a real 
knowledge. 


Tue Mountains About WILLIAMSTOWN. 
By George Lansing Raymond. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net.—Prof. Ray- 


mond’s theories of poetry may interest and. 


enlighten the student and thoughtful reader; 
his poetry is for those who bring to their 
reading an appreciation of the serene, phil- 
osophic love of beauty and a corresponding 
fitness of expression; but the illustrations 
of this book ought to draw to it many others, 
also, who love New England scenery in 
general or the beautiful Berkshires in par- 
ticular. Elm-shaded Williamstown is won- 
derfully placed to afford delight to the man 
who loves ‘‘sky-drifting hills,—dim, dreamy 
glens, and flashed surprise of rills.”’ These 
mountain pictures, with numerous views of 
Greylock and the neighboring hills, give a 
sense of the freedom of outlook and the joy 
of discovery that comes to one who makes 
them his own by right of conquest, and they 
have their message of beauty and strength 
to one, too, who seeks them only through 
the medium of Prof. Raymond’s friendly 
introductions. Such a book invests the 
college town with a new interest. 


THe Boy WITH THE UNITED SraTEs 
InpIANS. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.50 net.—The United States Service Series 
is surpassed by no other series of books for 
boys in point of lasting, genuine interest. 
They make an important contribution to the 
books which equip a boy with a knowledge 
of conditions which he ought to understand, 
and at the same time open to him the pleasure 
one gains from a book of,adventure, presented 
with spirit. The Bureau of Ethnology and 
the Office of Indian Affairs have given the 
author an exceptional opportunity to base 
his minor fiction on major fact, and the 
reader is assured that every incident has 
careful authority back of it, and every de- 
scription of the various tribal customs has 
been approved by the best living authority 
on that tribe. It manages to tell about the 
Indian as he used to be and as he is to-day, 
very different in different tribes. Yet the 
book is one that may well be read from in- 
terest in the story alone. 


THE PuitosopHy oF Art. By Edward 
Howard Griggs. B. W. Huebsch, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price $1.50 net.—This 
is one of The Art of Life Series, of which 
Mr. Griggs is editor, and in which he has 
associated with himself men like Earl Barnes, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, William 
DeWitt Hyde, and other men of national 
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reputation. Mr. Griggs brings his illuminat- 
ing touch to the definition of the function 
of art, and then he takes up in detail the 
meaning of sculpture, painting, music, and 
poetry. Throughout the book the reader 
feels the animation and personal appeal of 
the successful lecturer. Mr. Griggs’s per- 
sonality pervades what he writes and imparts 
his personal charm, which so many people 
feel, whether they read what he writes or 
listen to what he says. Mr. Griggs has no 
sympathy with ‘‘art for art’s sake.” His 
contention is that ‘‘art is for life’s sake,” 
and this latest book of his is a graceful and 
convincing exposition of his thesis. 


THE Lure oF Tae Lirrte Drum. By 
Margaret Peterson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.—To many of us 
every story of India is alluring, and this one 
exercises its magic by the writer’s acquaint- 
ance with her setting and her delineation of 
Anglo-Indian types. This was a $1,250 
prize story in a competition in which Joseph 
Conrad and W. J. Locke were judges. It 
has various qualities to recommend it, but 
it is a tale too sad, too unrelieved by a 
secondary plot or by compensating healthy 
interests to afford entire satisfaction to the 
general reader. The horrible fascination 
exerted by a cruel native ruler over an 
English girl is a disagreeable central theme, 
and the lure of the little drum has something 
uncanny in its significance. Yet the story 
is strong with human passion and sorrow 
and repentance, and perhaps this is more 
important than if it could be labelled merely 
wholesome and commonplace. | 


Tae HeartH Master. By Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35 net.—It is significant of 
the times that people are more interested 
now in learning how to prevent disease than 
in knowing how to cure it. The one they 
can leave to the doctors, the other they 
must attend to themselves. The Chinese 
plan of paying a doctor as long as he keeps 
a family well and docking his pay when ill- 
ness appears is that pursued in this book, 
and the resident physician who follows up 
the symptoms, evident or obscure, of each 
one of the Clyde family in turn presents rules 
and regulations that everybody may read 
with probable profit. The principles of 
disease prevention here presented represent 
the progressive specialized thought of modern 
medical science. That they are set forth 
in this animated concrete fashion makes 
them the more impressive and less likely 
to be ignored or forgotten. 


THE STRANGER AT THE GATE. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 net.—The eternal conflict 
between the spirit of Christmas and the spirit 
of selfish Money-getting is the theme of this 
book. Emery Vance is a successful man, 
judged by the standards of Wall Street and 
New York commercialism, but he was a 
dead failure if his relations to his wife, his 
children, his friends, his old home with the 
waiting parents, and his own happiness were 
to be taken into account. How he received 
warning after warning, and how the shock 
that finally opened his eyes came not too 
late for a happy ending to a very good 
Christmas story, is told with many an apt 
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The in- 
troduction of the Stranger gives a semi- 
mystical strain to some of the incidents and 
conversations, but never interferes with the 
natural unfolding of the simple plot. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WILD. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.35 net——How small 
otters learn wisdom when their parents 
leave them to shift for themselves, how the 
black imps of Pine Top won their experience 
as members of the Crow family, how the 
one-eyed gander proved to be master of the 
yard, how Teddy Bear’s experiences with a 
bee tree comforted Babe at a serious time,— 
these and other equally interesting stories, 
as told by Uncle Andy to the small boy, 
make up a book of animal tales that will 
stand comparison with the best. Mr, 
Roberts writes of wild animals with a knowl- 
édge and appreciative humor that interpret 
cleverly their intent and action, and fathers 
and mothers will by no means leave these 
tales to be enjoyed by the children alone. 
Mr. Roberts is one of our best writers of 
nature and animal books. 


Because You Are You. By Kate 
Whiting Patch. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25 net.—One takes up this book 
with tenderness, since the writer, whose work 
was always appealing and lovable, has laid 
aside the pen to write no more. Her story 
of a summer in a New England coast town 
has the charm of a nature lover’s sketches 
and the interest of a gentle romance. The 
pretty school teacher, whose racked nerves 
send her to rest for a time among strangers. 
looks at life from a simpler point of view, 
understands the country folk about her, and 
enters into their joys and sorrows. The 
appearance of the Artist Man is the just 
reward of one who had not sought him, but 
was too intelligent not to take her own when 
she found it. The publishers have brought 
out the book in attractive form, and it comes 
boxed. 


HazeL.. By Mary White Ovington. New 
York: The Crisis Publishing Company. $1 
net.—Miss Ovington has long been interested 
in the Negro and wrote Half a Man out of 
her studies and experiences in New York. 
The present book is the story of a little colored 
girl, written for colored and white children 
alike,—for the former that they may have 
the unusual pleasure of reading about a 
child of their own race, and for the latter 
that they may not only enjoya story, but be 
stirred unconsciously to sympathy by seeing 
a few of the difficulties that stand in the way 
of other children, unlike them only in the 
color of the skin and the unnecessary handi- 
caps that hinder and trouble them. Hazel 
is a dear, helpful little heroine, and the story 
of her winter with her Southern grandmother 
allows the introduction of interesting inci- 
dents. 


THe CHEER CurrperRS. By Joshua F. 
Crowell. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 
net.—Mr. Crowell has here proved himself 
to be the chronicler of the small creatures 
who rarely are caught between covers. Ants, 
grasshoppers, bees, crickets, and others 
buzz or hum or chirp their way through these 
pages, getting themselves into difficulties and 
out again, learning useful lessons and inci- 
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dentally teaching them to others. The 
rhymes and puns are decidedly original and 
will doubtless amuse children. 


LiFE’s BEGINNINGS. Compiled by F. J. N. 
and C.D. M. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.—This little volume of short selec- 
tions, arranged to give counsel or comfort 
or inspiration for each day in the year, has 
brought together wise, good thoughts from 
ancient and from modern writers. Its title 
may suggest that it is intended for those who 
in youth determine to follow the gleam, but 
we older ones may remember that for us all 
“Every day is a fresh beginning; every morn 
is the world made new,” and it is quite cer- 
tain that no one is too old to be helped by 
such passages. The book is attractively 
bound in leather and is not too large to be 
slipped into the top of a Christmas stocking. 


THE Grincos. By B.M.Bower. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.—The stir- 
ring days of ’49 make a good background 
for a story of Spanish jealousy, American 
persistence, and interracial complications. 
Americans were called gringos by those who 
feared and distrusted them, and how a pair 
of them fared in a hostile community and 
what feats of prowess it required to make the 
standing clear one must read the novel to 
find out. The writer’s other books prepare 
one for dramatic incidents, which are faith- 
fully supplied, and this in unexpected ways, 
for which intimate acquaintance with the life 
depicted must have been necessary. The 
story has decided interest and strength. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Making of an American, Jacob Riis’s 
picturesque story of his wooing, his early 
struggles, his New York experiences, and his 
passionate Americanism, appears now in the 
Macmillan Standard Library Series, and is 
sold for 50 cents. It is, like Booker Wash- 
ington’s Up from Slavery and Mary Antin’s 
The Promised Land, significant of much 
which we need to take into account in our 
hopes for democracy in this country. Re- 
inforcements of the early idealism are needed 
to call the descendants of the Puritans and 
the Knickerbockers and the Pennsylvanian 
Quakers to full understanding of present-day 
problems and undaunted faith in the future. 


The Bibelot for December (Portland, Me., 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains the last chap- 
ter of Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia. 
Though the Urn Burial is not as well known 
as Browne’s Religio Medici, it has the same 
majestic organ-note, together with a touch 
of quaintness and fondness for out-of-the-way 
learning that we find in the greater book. 
Who but Sir Thomas Browne could have writ- 
ten these lines from the beginning of chapter 
v.: “Now since these dead bones have already 
outlasted the living ones of Methuselah, and 
in a yard underground, and thin walls of clay, 
outworn all the strong and specious build- 
ings above it, and quietly rested under the 
drums and tramplings of three conquests, 
what prince can promise such diuturnity 
unto his reliques.” Or take this passage, 
which still more reminds us of the Religio 
Medici: “‘Oblivion is not to be hired: the 
greater part must be content to be as though 
they had not been, to be found in the Register 
of God, not in the record of man.... The 
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number of the dead long exceedeth all that 
shall live. The night of time far surpasseth 
the day, and who knows when was the 
AXquinox?” These words have a slight sug- 
gestion of Milton’s stately prose that is like 
cloth of gold, somewhat stiff and heavy with 
gorgeous words; or they are like certain ser- 
mons of Jeremy Taylor, that “Shakespeare 
of divines,” with their hundreds of happy 
similes. And are we not even reminded, in 
reading this great prose of an earlier and 
richer time, in that nobody now cares very 
much for Browne’s curious scientific specu- 
lations, but only reads him for ‘‘the lit- 
erature of power” of that modern prose- 
poet, John Ruskin, who, we believe, does 
not stand so very high to-day as an art 
critic, but who has thousands of admiring 
readers for his wonderful prose, with its 
haunting words full of light and color and 
music? 


The Leadership of Jesus 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For use of Post-office Mission workers and others interested 
No charge of any kind. Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER ~ 


“TN ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“TOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
Script. . Nee SS 


“VT isa delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily hisdaughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park STREET, Boston 
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The Home, 
What the aaribs!Say: 


Said the little shepherdess, 

“Many wise folks cannot guess | 
What the lambs say when they cry, 
Or what the old sheep do reply.” 


“Can you tell? ’’ I asked, 
Said the little shepherdess: 
“All the young lambs say, ‘Ma-a! Ma-al’ 
All the old sheep answer, ‘Ba-al’ 


“Oh, yes!” 


“Tf a stranger comes this way, 

Or the young ones, in their play, 

From their tender mothers stray, 

And go searching all around 

Every stone and bushy mound 

Then the young lambs cry, ‘Ma-a! Ma-a!’ 

Just to shame them when they cry,— 

But their mother answers, ‘Ba-al’ 

Silly lambs to_be so shy!” 
' —Edith M. Thomas. 


When Santa Claus was Little. 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


Haven’t you always thought of Santa 
Claus as being, in his first years, a chubby, 
roly-poly, red-cheeked youngster? ‘That is 
the way I’ve always pictured him. But, do 
you know, we were both entirely mistaken! 

You look a little doubtful, and I can 
understand that; but let me tell you the 
true story, as I heard it from Mr. North 
Wind. 

‘The way I happened to hear the story was 
this:— 

I was walking, one day in late December, 
along a stretch of country road, on my way 
to Greenwood Farm to buy ducks. I had 
two miles to go, so, to amuse myself, fell to 
making a few tardy plans for Christmas. 

After I had arranged just what to give 
Betty and her brothers and sisters, and 
Barbara and her brothers and sisters, I 
thought next of Cecily. I am especially 
fond of Cecily, and so wanted to think very 
hard about her gift. In order to do this 
I sat down for a few minutes on an old tree- 
stump beside the road. 

Pretty soon I heard a chickadee. I 
whistled, and he answered. I whistled again; 
but this time he was suspicious, and made 
no reply. ‘The third time, however, he had 
made up his mind to be friendly. Between 
the chickadee and thoughts of Cecily’s 
present I might have been late indeed at 
Greenwood Farm, had not some one luckily 
brought me to my feet. 

I had just exclaimed aloud: ‘‘I know what 
Til do! Tl paint her a picture of Santa 
Claus as a little boy,—round red checks, 
laughing face”— 

“He wasn’t a bit like that!’’ came a clear, 
piercing voice. At the same moment an 
icy blast made me spring from the stump, 
and step briskly forward on my way. 

It was Mr. North Wind who had spoken, 
and he now kept me company, as he con- 
tinued: ‘I’m glad I have a chance to put 
somebody right on that point. No, you 
may believe me or not, but Santa Claus, up 
to seven years old, was a very different child 
from your idea of him. Pale,—peevish”— 

“ What?” I cried. 

“Pale, peevish,” shrilled Mr. North 
Wind in my startled ear, ‘‘by no means a 
favorite,” 
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“Vou amaze me!”’ said I; “‘but when he 
was seven?”’ 

“TI will tell you all about it,” said Mr. 
North Wind. “Santa Claus was an only 
child, and his mother was forever afraid of his 
catching cold, so she kept him indoors a great 
deal.’ 

“Enough to ruin any child’s disposition!’’ 
cried I, indignantly; for you may be sure I 
was going to stand by Santa Claus through 
thick and thin. 

“True,” said Mr. North Wind, ‘‘and that 
boy was a caution! At breakfast he wanted 
the thickest part of the cream. If a play- 
mate came to see him, he shared his toys very 
unwillingly.” 

I could almost have cried to hear this. 

“However,” went on Mr. North Wind, 
“‘a big change came over Santa Claus, and 
all because of a dream, or, I might say, all 
because of mince pie, for mince pie made 
the dream. You may be sure that Santa 
Claus’s mother seldom gave him pie for 
supper, least of all mince pie; but on this 
particular night Santa Claus went to a party 
at the house of a boy neighbor. He ate 
mince pie, nor did he refuse plum cake. 
Later, candy went the rounds. ‘There fol- 
lowed a Dream. 

“Santa Claus dreamed that he sat at the 
foot of a long hill, and toward him, down the 
hill, streamed an endless supply of cakes. 
candy, toys, books, and many other things, 
In between the cakes, toys, books, etc., 
wound a never-ceasing rivulet of—what do 
you think?—thick, yellow cream! Santa 
Claus tried to push off this crowding, over- 
whelming flow of things, but on they came. 
The worst of it was that at the top of the 
hill Santa Claus could see dozens of little 
boys and girls looking wistfully down upon 
all this profusion, many of the children reach- 
ing out their hands,—all in vain,—and some 
of the youngest ones crying bitterly. 

“Now, although so petted and somewhat 
spoiled, Santa Claus had naturally a fine, 
generous heart (the whole world is ready to 
prove that!), and the sight of all these forlorn 
little boys and girls made him feel very sad, 
indeed. He tried his best to throw toys up 
to the children, but his arms and hands 
seemed turned to lead. Meanwhile, a loud 
voice came from somewhere, saying over and 
over, ‘All for you! All for You!’ 

“But even the worst of nightmares came 
to an end, and, when Santa Claus awoke, he 
was much comforted to think this was but a 
dream.” 

“Then what happened?” I asked Mr. 
North Wind, for his voice was suddenly 
gentle and almost dying away. At my ques- 
tion he shook himself into fresh vigor. 

“Santa Claus never forgot that dream. 
The next day was his seventh birthday, and 
his mother could not imagine why, with all 
his beautiful new presents, the boy all that 
morning was so quiet and thoughtful. The 
truth is Santa Claus was beginning to see 
that to share with others was the only happy 
way for him. It seemed suddenly mean and 
undesirable that he should have so much, 
and he was hunting about in his mind to 
reach the best plan for giving. 

“T can’t go into the whole story, as we have 
nearly reached your Greenwood Farm; but 
that was the beginning. That very day, 
after dinner, he got out his new scarlet sled, 
and asked all the boys in that neighborhood, 
big and little, to try it in turn. Seeing him 
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come in at sttpper-time in such a rosy glow, 
his mother decided that fresh air, after all, 
was best. So after that Santa Claus lived 
much more out of doors; and, if he grew big 
and strong, his generous impulses and power 
to love increased, too, just as steadily. 

“Well, when Santa Claus became a man, 
he had a large fortune left to him by his 
Aunt Jollity (such was her curious name); 
and he was not long in deciding to use this 
vast amount of money, year by year, in 
making Christmas a brighter day for the 
children everywhere. By this time Santa 
Claus had grown so hardy that he preferred 
the coldest, snappiest kind of weather to any 
other. Accordingly, he built his home away 
at the North—Pole. You have at once 
guessed another reason for his doing this, 
and you are right. The North Pole would be 
a fairly private place in which to keep safely 
his Christmas secrets. Hardly any one 
dropped in of an evening. The rest you 
know, too,—how every Christmas Eve sees 
Santa Claus in his sleigh guiding the rein- 
deer swiftly from door to door, and leaving 
all those charming gifts the children at peep 
of day find in their stockings.” 

Just then we found ourselves at Green- 
wood Farm, so I shook Mr. North Wind’s 
white-mittened hand, and gave him hearty 
thanks for his story. As I went in to buy my 
ducks, I could hear Mr. Wind’s voice greeting 
Farmer Green. It sounded like this:— 

“Merry Christmas! Happy New-ooo- 
000-0000000 Year!’’ 


Littfe-Girl and the Christmas Toys. 


It was early Christmas morning. The 
Brown-Flannel Monkey stuck his head out 
of the top of Little-Girl’s stocking and made 
faces at the toys heaped on the hearth rung. 
“Quick,’’ he cried, “before she wakes up. 
Which of us will Little-Girl like best?” 

Instantly the toys began to talk all at 
once, and to show off their accomplishments. 
A top started spinning, a woolly lamb cried 
‘‘Baa-aa!”’ ‘Two gayly dressed dolls sprang 
from their boxes, and a music-box began a 
lively tune. The confusion was put an end 
to by a loud thumping noise, and out from 
a dark corner walked a tall, thin stranger, 
so big and black that he frightened some of 
the little toys almost into fits, 

“Friends,” he said, ““I am Mr. Umbrella. 
As Lam only a Useful Present, it is not likely 
Little-Girl will care for me. Therefore let 
me be judge among you. Now—each in 
turn. Miss Pink-Silk Dollie, you begin.” 

The Pink-Silk Doll tossed her curly head 
and courtesied grandly tothe Toys. ‘“‘Little- 
Girl must love me best,” she declared, 
“because I am so beautiful!’’ 

“Not necessarily,” a sharp voice broke in. 
“Beauty for dolls is out of style nowadays. 
She’ll choose me first, for I’m a Natural 
Doll.” 

“No, she’ll like me; for ’m not a silly 
doll, but a furry Bear!”’ 

“No, me; for I can say Baa-aa!”’ 

“Me; for I am Jumping-Jack, and I can 
make her laugh!” 

“Me, for J am a Brown-Flannel Monkey, 
and I can scare her’?’— 

In spite of all Mr. Umbrella’s efforts to 
keep order, the noise and arguing was as 
bad as ever again, but in the midst of it all 
the clock struck six! Instantly every sound 
was hushed, every toy stood stiff and still 
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in its place on the nursery rug. In her crib 
in the corner Little-Girl began to stir and to 
stretch. She sat up, rubbed her sleepy eyes, 
and stared hard at the toys. Then she 
sprang out of bed, trotted over to her presents, 
and picked out—what do you suppose? Not 
the Lamb or even the Brown-Flannel Mon- 
key—no, she stooped and drew from her 
hiding place behind a picture-book, Jemima 
Ann, the old rag doll with a new head! Tuck- 
ing her lovingly under one arm, Little-Girl 
stretched out her other hand for Mr. Um- 
brella. She opened him, spread him care- 
fully over her head and Jemima’s, and then 
trotted off to wake Mother and say a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas.’’—Gertrude Knevels, in the Church- 
man. 


A Christmas Visitor. 


Papa, Archie, and May went to the woods 
to get a Christmas tree, and found just what 
they wanted,—a little pine, bushy and 
straight. 

“There is something I must cut off,” said 
Archie. He pointed to a little gray bunch on 
one of the twigs, and pulled out his knife. 

“No! no!” cried May, holding his hand. 
“Tet it stay. It is a poor little cater- 
pillar’s house.”’ f 

May was right. One Indian summer day 
a caterpillar, dressed in brown velvet, was 
taking a walk in the woods. At last he came 
to the little pine-tree, and thought to him- 
self, ‘What a nice place to spend the winter!”’ 

So he made himself a little house. He 
made it very tight and close, of fine, soft 
thread, and fastened up the door. He did 
not leave himself even a window to look out. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to it in an institution. 
unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successfui in helping the unmarried. 

Presipent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TreasurER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
— Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston 

ass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, gx Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations witb 
the central office. ers e 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 
ults much needed to 


Bequests and donations from 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresiwEnT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss errili, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Seceerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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If there had been one, how it would have sur- 
prised him to see that he and his house and 
the pine-tree were riding in a sleigh with 
papa and May and Archie! 

He would have been still more surprised if 
he had seen the tree standing in the parlor, 
covered with toys and trinkets and little 
candles. 

“Tt must be spring at last,” he thought; 
for it was very warm in the parlor. 

So he poked a hole in the wall of his house, 
and out he came and hung there for a time. 
He was not a caterpillar at all! 

“Oh, see the lovely butterfly!” cried May. 

He flew to the tip-top bough, and the chil- 
dren said there was nothing else on the tree 
so pretty as the butterfly. 

“He must have come down the chimney 
with Santa Claus!” said May. And she 
never guessed that he came out of the cater- 
pillar’s house. 


Beyond Price. 


A gentleman was walking with a little boy 
at the close of the day, and in passing the 
cottage of a German laborer the boy’s 
attention was attracted to the dog. It was 
not a King Charles nor a black-and-tan, but 
a common cur. Still, the boy took a fancy 
to him, and wanted his father to buy him. 

Just then the owner of the dog came home 
from his labors, and was met by the dog with 
every demonstration of joy. The gentleman 
said to the owner:— 

“My little boy has taken a fancy to your 
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dog, and I will buy him. What do you want 
for him?” 

“T can’t sell dat dog,” said the German. 

“Took here,’ said the gentleman, ‘‘that is 
a poor dog, but, as my boy wants him, I will 
give you five dollars for him.” 

“Yaas,” says the German, ‘‘I knows he is 
a very poor dog, and he ain’t wort’ almost 
nottin’, but dere is von leetle ding mit dat 
dog vat I can’t sell: I can’t sell de vag of his 
tail ven I comes home at night.’’—Forward. 


The Puzzling Hyphen. 


“As to lady-birds, let me tell what hap- 
pened in Westport, Mass., while my family 
were living there. The teacher was giving 
the youngest scholars their first introduc- 
tion to the hyphen, and they had ‘lady- 
bug’ before them on the blackboard. They 
knew ‘lady’ and they knew ‘bug,’ but no 
one in the class knew what that little line 
in the middle might mean, and they were 
scared. Suddenly one little: fellow remem- 
bered the sign of subtraction in arithmetic, 
and made up his mind that he saw just 
what was meant; and he read it off glee- 
fully, ‘Lady, take away bug!’”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


“Oh, do look at that dear little lamb!’’ 
said Frances, on seeing a young lamb for 
the first time in her life. ‘“‘Isn’t it pretty?” 
asked mamma. “Yes; and it is so natural, 
too. It squeaks, just like a toy lamb, and 
has the same sort of wool on its back.’’— 


Loe 
FNESS 


DEA 


= 


COMES 


Is there some one dear to you who will miss her share of the Christmas pleasures through 
being deaf? One who must remain apart from the circle around the tree, unable to 
hear the happy exchange of conversation and thanks? Have you thought of the loneli- 
ness of it and the nervous strain of trying to hear? 

It is within your power entirely to change this condition if you will only secure for her a 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE 


Plan it for Christmas, perhaps as a gift from the 
family instead of a number of trifles. For years the 
Globe Ear-phone has been constantly used by thou- 
sands of enterprising deaf prep ls. The new adjust- 
able model magnifies sound to whatever degree the 
condition of the hearing requires,—a sliding switch 
regulates its strength and makes one instrument 
serve all purposes. It multiplies one’s hearing power 
a hundred-fold and makes it possible to hear distinctly 


Give us a chance to demonstrate the efficiency of the Globe Ear-phone. 


conversation that without it is only a faint murmur 
or wholly inaudible. 

One who receives a Globe Ear-phone becomes part of 
the family circle again at the very time when the 
Christmas spirit shotld unite all. And all the year 
it brings pleasure in the companionship of friends, 
the enjoyment of lectures,sermons, and music,—a 
renewed interest in life and fresh opportunities for 


usefulness. 
Call at our ‘office or 


let us bring it to your home. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled —Send for Circular B 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE COMPANY 


SEVENTH FLOOR, TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Open Wednesday Evenings until 8.30 
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The Man of Palestine. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


Through all the school-man’s ancient Jore, 
And sacred books divine, 

We seek in vain forevermore, 
The Man of Palestine. 


Yet we may find him any day 
Upon the city street; 

He looks at us through suffering eyes, 
And walks with weary feet. 


He’s in each human heart that shares 
A brother’s grief and pain, 

For in each sympathetic soul 
The Christ is born again. 


Yes, we shall find him when we seek 
Him in our brother man, 

Where he’s been slowly toiling up 
Since human life began. 


When we forsake our pelf and greed, 
This Man of Palestine 

Will teach us all his simple creed,— 
“The Human is Divine.” 


The Christmas Message 


Christmas time, the one time of all others 
universally given up to mirth and innocent 
joy, ought to be darkened by none of the 
contrasts that pain us continually throughout 
the year. It seems as if there were no place 
for any but happy people at a season when 
love and good wishes overflow to all mankind. 
The churches, the stores, the good-natured 
crowds that throng our streets, the eager 
children, busy with their planning and their 
delightful mysteries,—all seem involuntarily 
to hint of the time when the dream of a uni- 
versal brotherhood shall work itself out at 
last in the lives of men. 

But we-are not all happy. For many of 
us the first snow that covers the ground 
will cover, too, the outward form of all 
that made Christmas dear and fair one short 
year ago. Many of us have come closer than 
ever before to a knowledge of the bitter star- 
vation of body and spirit, which holds a part 
of our fellow-creatures in a bondage un- 
realized by those more fortunately born and 
bred. Many of us have had our hearts so 
torn by the suffering of dear ones that it 
seems wicked to be happy. 

Many of us, again, are in the first shock of 
a terrible awakening to realities of our in- 
dividual lives, which seem to cloud the future 
and paralyze our powers of recovery. In 
the festival which celebrates the birth of 
Jesus is there any place for him who is so 
burdened with the sin and sorrow of the world 
that the calm peacefulness of the saint is as 
far removed from him as the innocent joy of 
childhood? What shall we do? The very 
joy that floods the world about us and the 
apparent indifference to the close-pressing 
trouble hurt us with their contrast; and the 
Christmas sorrow grows until it seems a 
mockery to call this a true celebration of the 
birth of One who was a man of sorrows, and 
whose own tenderness would not have suf- 
fered a sparrow to fall to the ground unno- 
ticed nor a lamb to go astray through the 
night. 

The Christmas meaning, though right- 
fully expressed by merriment and gifts and 
unusual generosity, nevertheless lies far 
deeper than these. Its revelations are not 
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alone for the young or the happy. Our 
hearts may ache with the unspoken longing 
for the one who was the centre of joy a year 
ago; but the Christmas message comes to 
bid us live for the peace that is in the heart 
of the pain itself. No one knows what 
that peace is save he who has won it through 
the suffering; but it is there, and day by 


day we begin to catch glimpses of it, and it- 


is so wonderful and so much more precious 
than mere happiness that life is worth living 
even in loneliness and unforgotten longing. 
When the Christ is born in our hearts, we 
know that such love cannot go to waste, but 
that, put into self-less service for others, it 
must deepen and sweeten all the other mean- 
ings of life, and that the Christmas thought 
is more, not less, to us than it could ever have 
been otherwise. 

When we are burdened, too, with new 
thoughts of the world-sorrow which seems to 
shame us out of our comfort and ease with 
reproaches that we do so little to help, the 
Christmas message may come to us with 
wholesome, sane correcting. Our moods 
of despair and bitterness are not the ones in 
which we do the most to remove the condi- 
tions that we weakly lament. It is better 
to be brave than to be cowardly. The true 
helper of his fellow-men will put these moods 
away as temptations, and recognize that 
those who have done most in the past and 
are doing most to-day to lift people out of 
hampering conditions, and to make possible 
the magnificent dreams of optimists, are 
men who, like Phillips Brooks, know that 
“the needed tonic and medicine of the human 
spirit is a persistent, invincible, and exuber- 
ant hopefulness.”.. When the Christ is born 
in our hearts, we know that to growing, 
aspiring lives must come inevitably the pain 
and the self-sacrifice that mean ultimately 
the highest joy and service. Humanity 


makes its way through the long centuries. 


from the “‘peace that brooded over Eden,” 
to that ‘which crowned Gethsemane,” from 
the low state of personal ends and enjoyments 
up to the passion of love which is willing 
to endure defeat and shame in its supreme 
self-surrender. . 

Then for that sorrow—most hopeless, 
perhaps, of all, when opportunities have been 
wasted and years lost, when we ourselves 
have kept the heaven away from earth by 
our follies and mistakes, when life seems 
to be only the vapor that vanisheth, and when 
the hurt of a purposeless existence, the stain 
of ignoble desires, seem to touch through us 
the lives of those nearest to us—is there any 
Christmas message that can yield fresh hope 
and courage? ‘There must be, else were 
Jesus born in vain. The Christmas message 
is one that bids us see the Infinite Right, 
overarching the finite wrong and blundering, 
even when these are our own. God needs 
us all, every one of us; and the tenderness 
and love of Jesus would not be still waiting 
after these nineteen hundred years for per- 
fect appreciation, had he included only the 
successful in his beatitudes. A new loyalty 
wakens in our hearts when we pass beyond 
the ordinary limitations of our own judg- 
ments and see even our own marred, unbeau- 
tiful lives in the light of those divine possibil- 
ities that he held out so freely to all. God 
be thanked for the Christmas hope of a new 
birth! The Christmas message is more than 
one of temporary good-will to men and partial 
peace on earth; and the Christ-child may 
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be born in our hearts again in new purpose, 
new, even though chastened, hope, and new 
aspiration. 


The Social Service Conference. 


The recent conference held under the 
direction of the Social and Public Service 
Department of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is another reminder of the truth ut- 
tered by “Anonymous” that ‘‘you can tell 
a Bostonian, but you can’t tell him much.” 

Everybody who availed himself of this 
rare privilege must feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Forbes for the splendid programme which 
he provided. Everybody concerned, that 
our churches—which are the people of our 
churches—should share in the enterprise of 
applying the principles of religion to the solu- 
tion of the perplexing social problems so ur- 
gently calling for our aid, deplores the apathy 
with which this conference was received 
by Boston Unitarians, both clerical and lay. 
Here were men who brought us messages of 
uppermost importance. We listened to those 
whose consecration to the “service of man” 
had endowed them with wisdom wrought 
from rich experiences. ‘The addresses were 
uniformly marked by fine spirit, sanity, and 
that catholic breadth of vision too fre- 
quently wanting in the utterances of social 
reformers and agitators. 

Yet the attendance, possibly satisfying to 
the standards with which we Unitarians are 
wont to content ourselves, was wofully below 
that demanded by the prime importance 
of the issues at stake and the deserts of those 
invited to present them. ~ 

When shall we arouse ourselves to work? 
When will our ministers seize every oppor- 
tunity to hearten and advance every effort 
born of the desire to serve our brother? 
When will our laymen discover that only 
imperative obligations shall prevent partici- 
pations in these councils, aiming to enthrone 
the much praised but too little practised 
ideals of our faith in the daily commerce of 
our common life? 

Let us hope that the next Conference will 
find an eager throng of our folk intent to 
know and to answer to the call whereby we, 
too, can be numbered among those who would 
make our worship of God in no small degree 
going about and doing good to those who have 
so little good in which to rejoice. 

WiLLiam W. PEcK. 


Protect the Native Plants. 


There is danger of extermination of many 
interesting and beautiful wild flowers through 
thoughtless and indiscriminate picking. 
Those flowers which are gathered for sale 
are in especial danger, as, when they be- 
come commercially valuable, they are gath- 
ered in great quantities. The only way of 
checking this is to refrain from buying. 

Our mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, is 
one of our most beautiful native shrubs, 
both when covered with its wonderful masses 


of pink and white flowers in early summer, 


and during the rest of the year on account 
of its rich foliage. Being an evergreen, 
which very few of our native shrubs are, it 
makes a striking feature in a winter landscape. 

Laurel is a typical feature of our New 
England woods and pastures. Not occurring 
in other countries, it is an essentially American 
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plant. Its very beauty and charm induce 
cutting toan alarming extent. It is gathered 
extensively twice a year. In summer the 
flowers are taken for church and house decora- 
tion. In winter the inroads are much more 
extensive and dangerous. Enormous quan- 
tities are then used for festoons, wreaths, 
etc., in the Christmas dressing of churches 
and the decoration of ball-rooms. As it is 
then cold weather, the foliage keeps well, 
and bears transportation to a distance, so 
that the quantity collected is limited only 
by the demand and the available material. 
It is to be noted that this cutting is all from 
wild laurel growth, not from plants which 


are grown for this purpose, although it is a] 


shrub easily cultivated. 

The flowers are borne only upon the shoots 
of the previous year’s growth, so that, if 
these are cut, a year’s flowering is lost; and, 
when looking at long festoons of laurel leaves, 
it is saddening to think of the great quantity 
of blooms that have been destroyed for the 
next summer in this truly extravagant winter. 
decoration. Depredations on.a slow-grow- 
ing plant have serious effect in localities which 
are accessible to our large towns. 

Care for the future often involves sacrifice 
in the present. Are we not willing to forego 
some decoration for the sake of preserving 
for the enjoyment of future generations the 
beauty of our woods, swamps, and pastures 
where the laurel now grows? 

Leaflets of the Society for the Protection 
of Native Plants will be sent free by applying 
to Miss Maria E. Carter, Boston Society of 
Natural History. 


The Peacemakers. 


The Federation of Christian Churches, 
including seventeen denominations, a million 
club women, thousands of D. A. R.’s, the 
W. C. T. U., and other organizations, is now 
pledged to interest in the peace movement,— 
a movement which, ere the century closes, 
is bound to end the curse of war between 
nations as surely as the last century ended 
chattel slavery, and the century before that 
ended witchcraft and death penalty for 
heresy. 

In order to answer the common fallacies 
from the pens of militarists like Admiral 
Mahan and Gen. Wood, which are confusing 
the minds of millions, and to show what are 
the practical plans of the peacemakers of 
to-day, a pamphlet, entitled ‘Outline of 
Lessons on War and Peace,” is this week 
issued by the World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, Mass. 

This ‘Outline,’ which is to be studied in a 
class of the Buffalo Y. M. C. A. this winter, as 
well as in various organizations, has sections 
on the “ Nature of War,” ‘‘National Dangers 
and National Defense,’ ‘’The Modern War 

System and its Cost,” ‘’The Great Illusion,” 
“Patriotism and Internationalism,’ ‘‘ The 
Moral Damage of War,” and ‘The New 
Peace Agencies.” 

Is it not time that teachers of adult Sun- 
day-school classes learned that the study 
of such subjects as those come nearer to the 
heart of Christianity than the study of wars 
of the Perizzites and Hittites? The common 
notion that the peacemaker is a dreamer 
must yield to the demonstration that he is 
now becoming the most practical of men and 
knows real dangers from bugaboos. The 
millions that the Navy League would put 
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into four battleships this winter, costing. 
not less than $50,000,000 to defend us against 
non-existent foes, could work marvels in 
lessening our annual loss from needless 
causes of 600,000 precious human lives. 
Our National Children’s Bureau with its 
petty income of $30,000 a year might be 
expanded to the dignity and resources of a 
department, and save ten times as many 
lives as were ever lost in all our foreign wars 
combined. Every reformer should take note 
that, until civilization is set free from the 


Deaths. 


SUSAN WHITING IVES. 


Susan Whiting was the daughter of John L. Whiting 
and Mary Sawin Whiting, and was born in Boston, the 
family moving to Newton twenty years ago. She was 
actively interested in charitable and philanthropic work, 
and an ardent supporter of woman suffrage. In 1909 she 
was married to Rev. Henry G. Ives of Andover, N.H., 
and she heartily co-operated with him in his pastoral work 
and in his plans for the development and enlargement of 
Proctor Academy. 

Mrs. Ives has been in failing health for the past year. 
She died at her home in Andover on Saturday, December 
6. A special service was held at her home on Monday, 
December 8, at two o’clock. Rev. Sydney Snow of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, conducted the services. Prof. Morton of 
Andover, N.H., read from the Scriptures. 

On Tuesday the funeral service took place at the home 
of her sister, Miss Whiting of Newton. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York City officiated. 


EWART.—In New York City, November 6, Nanny 
Melbourne Talbot, wife of Richard Ewart, aged 76. 


Mrs. Ewart was the daughter of Charles P. and Harriet 
E. (Rogers) Talbot, and was born in Williamsburg, Mass., 
July 11, 1837. Two years after her birth her father moved 
his family to North Billerica, where he became interested 
in the Chemical Works, and later founded the Talbot 
Woollen Mills. After two or three years the family came 
to Lowell, where Miss Talbot lived until her marriage in 
1875. While in Lowell she was much interested in the 
First Unitarian Society and in all the charitable work of 
the city. 

After her marriage she moved with her husband to New 
York and for more than thirty years was a devoted mem- 
ber of All Souls’ Church in that city. She was an earnest 
worker and generous supporter of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum, and many another philanthropy acknowledged 
gratefully her aid. In all her giving she gave freely, but 
unostentatiously. 

In her home she was particularly happy. She was a 
wise, witty, and tactful hostess, and in her social relations 
she was a charming companion and a loyal friend. Fond 
of travel, she made frequent visits to Europe; but in all her 
travels or amid the absorbing interests of her home she 
never lost the love of the city of her childhood, and all that 
concerned it. 

About a year and a half ago she was suddenly stricken 
in her home, and never fully regained consciousness. She 
died November 6, tenderly watched by those who loved her. 
She is survived by her husband, Richard H. Ewart, and 
one son, Talbot, a graduate of Harvard. In her death she 
has left a deep sense of loss, cherished memories, and a 
helptul spirit that will be an enduring influence. 


MRS. WALTER S. CARR. 


As the days have gone by since Mrs. Carr departed this 
life, on November 14, almost before the doctors themselves 
could definitely tell what troubled her, the sense of loss 
has steadily deepened. The problem remains as difficult 
as it was on the day of her funeral. How can the Andover 
parish and village activities be carried on successfully 
without her helping hand? Part of her domination came 
from the conditions of her birth. She was Maria E. 
Thompson, the daughter of an old family, with which the 
history of Andoyer is inseparably bound up. More was 
due to her ideal marriage with one of the strongest and 
best trusted men our community has known. Most of 
her power, however, came from the noble use to which she 
put these great opportunities. Her large sympathy en- 
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abled her readily to enter into the feelings of those she 
met, Few women could with such good nature appreciate 
the episodes of life. The quaint pleasantry of this North 
Country was at her tongue’s end, and she reproduced the 
very tone and gestures of those she described. It was as 
good as a play to hear her describe the old days. This 
gift she used with natural tact, knowing when to listen to 
others or when to use it for the pleasure of a guest or the 
one person whom she was most anxious to please,—her 
husband. Night after night these two could be seen 
sitting in their hospitable parlor, reading together, playing 
games, entertaining friends, or discussing a matter of civic 
improvement. 

The unwritten history of Andover was apt to begin in 
her home. The outside world, sometimes wondering at 
the progress achieved here, little knew how often her word 
of approval or advice started the wheels of progress; for 
with all her social gifts Mrs. Carr combined a remarkable 
executive ability. Years ago, when the matter of a Town 
Library was suggested, she got each part of Andover work- 
ing together for a bazaar, so that one would have thought 
sectional jealousies had never existed. The proposition 
to build a Unitarian church would have remained a dream 
if she had not quietly educated some, who thought the 
plan too ambitious, to feel that it was just what they 
themselves wanted. The Ladies’ Industrial Society, which 
has loyally maintained Unitarian preaching for thirty- 
four years, felt that she was its natural president and 
begged her to keep the office as long as she lived. After 
serving from 1889 to 1892 she resigned, to induce others to 
take it; but in 1903 they gaveit back to her, saying that, 
whoever became the nominal president, she was the real 
head and ought to bear the official title. 

Mrs. Carr loved Andover, and every one who came here 
to work unselfishly for the common good found in her a 
loyal, friend. Her strength. was mixed with tenderness, 
She liked society, but she never forgot that honest worth 
sometimes wears a shabby coat. The larger, outside 
world attracted her, and no daughter of the country visited 
the great cities with more glee or had a better story to tell 
upon her return. She gladly shared her pleasures; and 
the comforts with which her husband surrounded her were 
enjoyed. by the neighbors. The Women’s Alliance had its 
largest gatherings when it met at her home. If she was 
prosperous, she remembered others in their need. The 
fact that her husband gave her all the rights she wanted 
did not blind her to the fact that other women were not 
so fortunately circumstanced. Her death was terribly 
sudden, and her work was not yet done. She was only 
sixty-four years old, and the outside world was more and 
more calling upon her rare gifts. Queen of her church and 
village, her sway was extending. 

During her last years the Concord Memorial Hospital 
was on her mind, and her tact was felt upon its Board of 
Managers. Proctor Academy lay close to her heart, and 
she was justly proud of the unique, personal services which 
her husband renders it. To labor with her was at once an 
education and a stimulus. Some of her plans remain un- 
completed. Let us finish them with the patience and 
comprehension that she would have shown. Now that 
our leader is gone we must honor her memory by showing 
the world that we have learned how to work for Andover, 
unselfishly, all together, as soldiers who have fought under 


a great general. Henry G. Ives. 
POPULAR TOURS 


EUROPE Poar eee? $375 and up 


Eighth Season THE SHELTON PARTIES Announcements 
Box A - 294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 
Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincoin Bares, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


INTER BOARDERS WANTED six miles 

from Richmond, Va., Interurban stops in front of 
house. Fine climate. Good board; northern family. 
Mrs. Emma Rathbun, Highland Springs, Va. 


TTENDANT-COMPANTION,. Middle-aged 

American lady desires position with elderly Pa 
or semi-invalid; or would keep house for elderly gentleman. 
Best references. Address Mrs. L. C. R., 26 Kimball Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 
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incubus of costly armed peace, every reform 
must languish. Let this subject be studied 
as carefully as missions, temperance, or as 
any other great world movement is studied. 

Says Rev. Charles E. Jefferson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, since his 
year’s study of militarism in Europe:— 

“T have studied militarism now face to 
face in every country of Europe, and I came 
home this last time more convinced than 
ever that militarism is materialism in its 
deadliest incarnation, that it is commercial- 
ism in its most voracious development, that 
it is atheism in its most devastating form, 
that it is the most colossal of all extant 
humbugs and swindles. I am persuaded 
that the militarist hierarchy is the most 
treacherous and despotic enemy that has 
lorded it over the nations since the power of 
Rome was shattered; and that, unless the 
Christian Church puts on the whole armour of 
God and goes out united to make war upon 
this Goliath that struts in armour-plate and 
boasts of bayonets and lyddite shells, it 
renounces the mission to which it has been 
called.’ 


The Alfiance. 


The Alliance Board meeting, held at 25 
Beacon Street, December 12, was attended 
by directors from Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York. Of especial interest 
were the reports of the various committees. 
The corresponding secretary reported a new 
organization at Victoria, now known as the 
Victoria Branch of the Alliance, with the 
following officers: president, Mrs. F. W. 
Pratt; vice-president, Miss Margaret Thomp- 
son; secretary, Mrs. W. N. Croall, 2706 
Forbes Street; treasurer, Mrs. Barton. She 
also brought encouraging news from Winni- 
peg, where the pews for the new church have 
been bought with $500 from the Alliance, 
and $1,000 has been pledged towards the 
building fund. 

Mrs. Lord reported, for the Post-office 
Mission Committee, a conference with Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Foote, representing the 
American Unitarian Association. The com- 
mittee looks forward to even greater accom- 
plishment since coming into closer touch 
with the Association. Miss Blake’s services 
as secretary are proving of great value. 

Miss Bellows presented for the study class 
committee the draft of the long promised 
opening services for Alliance meetings, which 
were accepted by the Board, and referred to 
the printing and finance committees to 
decide the conditions under which they should 
be issued. 

The Committee on Appeals reported the 
responses from branches somewhat slower 
this year than previously. 

Toys for Miss Holman’s hospital in North 
Carolina have been sent under the auspices 
of the Cheerful Letter Committee. 

On the Southern Circuit Mr. Key will be 
in charge of the farm department of the Caro- 
lina Industrial School, and conduct the 
preaching services at Shelter Neck. An 
appropriation was voted towards painting 
the church at Bear Creek. This work is now 
being done by volunteers, and Mr. Robinson 
himself is helping in it. 

Mrs. Root gave an interesting report for 
the Library Committee. This committee 
recommends that the circulating library be 
rearranged and recatalogued, and thus 
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placed on a thoroughly practical and efficient 
basis, the expense of the work to be borne 
jointly by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Alliance. The Board voted to 
appropriate for the work $300 from the 
treasury and $100 from the emergency fund. 

The International Committee made several 
recommendations through Miss Marquand. 
It was voted that the Alliance pay its dues 
as a member of the International Union, and 
that a sub-committee of the International 
Committee be formed to be known as the 
Guild of Friendship, and to have as its special 
work the help of foreigners of liberal faith 
coming to this country. 

It was suggested that the Alliance place 
a window in the chapel now being erected at 
Deva in memory of Francis David, also that 
the branches co-operate in some way in the 
work of Signor Conti in Italy. These sug- 
gestions were left for further consideration. 

The Committee on College Girls reports 
encouraging work in arranging a regular 
pulpit supply for college towns, and hearty 
co-operation of ministers in the plan. 

An informal discussion followed the me- 
morial to Mrs. Fifield. Several suggestions 
were made by Mrs. Davis for the committee, 
but the general feeling of the broad seemed 
to be that the furnishing of a memorial library 
in the proposed Unitarian house would be 
most acceptable. 

The New Year’s reception at 25 Beacon 
Street will this year be in charge of the Alli- 
ance, and all members are asked to co-operate 
in making the occasion a successful one. 

Miss Lucy O. Fessenden of West Phila- 
delphia has been nominated a member of 
the Cheerful Letter Committee. 

Reports from the Southern States and 
Rocky Mountains were read, showing en- 
couraging work and enthusiasm even amid 
difficult conditions. 

After the adjournment of the formal 
meeting an’informal conference was held. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Christmas Thoughts. 


The Christmas season is close at/hand, and 
already Christmas joys and anticipations are 
rife. In the midst of our own personal 
thoughts and preparations, have we made it 
a joyful season for others—in our business, 
in our homes, our unions, and our churches? 
Most of us will have entered into the predomi- 
nant spirit that Christmas sales, Christmas 
festivals, and Christmas jollity creates. 
What of the others? Have we had no thought 
of or small thought for the so-called ‘‘sub- 
merged one-tenth’ in all our preparations 
and enjoyments? If not, it behooves us at 
this late hour to set about making amends 
ere the new year approaches. 

Christmas is a capital time for our unions 
“to think on these things,” as well as simply 
to confine themselves to the holding of 
special services, all very good in their way, 
for a coming together in this fashion for the 
mere singing of Christmas hymns and carols 
is decidedly wholesome, but proving our 
faith by our deeds and actions is far better. 

We occasionally hear of some of the doings 
of the unions at the Christmastide, and we 
wish we might know more. One of the unions 
lends several of its members for the carol 
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singing that usually takes place and gives so 
much pleasure on Beacon Hill, Boston, the 
night before Christmas. Another sends a 
box of books and toys to the Children’s 
Mission at Christmas time; and still an- 
other union in the country contributes Christ- 
mas greens to a city church. Again we hear 
of another’s holding an entertainment in a 
children’s institution and providing Christ- 
mas goodies, or remembering the inmates of 
the Old Ladies’ and Old Gentlemen’s Homes. 
The Boston Federation is accustomed to 
celebrate in some commendable way under 
the guidance of its Social Service Committee. 
Numerous are the avenues for service, pro- 
vided the desire to help is present. 

We should Jike~to hear what our unions 
have done for Christmas. Write and tell 
us about your plans and their results. The 
suggestions may prove helpful to some one 
else. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At a quarter before eight on Wednesday 
evening, December 31, there will be a New 
Year’s Eve communion service at the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston. All are invited. 


The new* Committee on Fellowship for 
New England is as follows: Chairman, 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham; Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens, Fitchburg; and Rev. 
Edward Hale, Chestnut Hill. Mr. Cornish 
becomes a member, also, of the Executive 
Committee, of which Rev. Leon A. Harvey of 
New York is chairman, 


At the weekly musical service in King’s 
Chapel next Saturday noon, Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, the organist, will be assisted-by Mrs. 
Bertha Cushing Child, contralto, who will 
sing asolo. Christmas week will be observed 
at the Chapel by a short Christmas sermon 
every day. Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D.D., 
Dean of the Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College, will speak on Monday, De- 
cember 22, on ‘‘The Spirit of Christmas”; 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Brighton, Tuesday, 
December 23, “‘The Unspeakable Gift’; 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, Brookline, Wednes- 
day, December 24, ‘‘No Room in the Inn”; 
Rev. B. F.: McDaniel, Boston, Friday, 
December 26, ‘The Perpetual Bethlehem.” 


‘The regular Christmas service will be held 


at eleven o’clock on the morning of December 
25. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., min- 
ister of the Chapel, will preach. 


Churches. 


Bosron, Mass.—The Second Church: 
Regular service is held every Sunday at 10.45 
A.M., at Jacob Sleeper Hall, corner of Boylston 
and Exeter Streets. The communion will be 
observed at the close of the morning service 
on the first Sunday of the month. The 
Ladies’ Alliance held their monthly meeting 
on Wednesday, December 10, at the Hotel 
Vendome. Mrs. Prescott Keyes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Alliance, spoke. The preachers 
for December are: Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Rev. Chester A. Drummond, Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth, D.D., and Rev. Charles T. 
Billings. 


BRATTLEBORO, V1.—Unitarian Congre- 


gational Society, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood: 


é 
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Dedicatory exercises tnder auspicious con- 
ditions brought delightful messages of church 
unity and community interest, when the new 
parish house, erected on Grove Street, was 
consecrated. The audience-room was filled to 
its capacity with members of the parish and 
delegates from other churches, and the spirit 
of brotherhood manifested bore out the best 
traditions of the Brattleboro community. 
The programme was of less than an hour’s 
duration, and at its close the handsome struct- 
ure was thrown open to public inspection. 
Dr. S. E. Lawton, chairman of the parish 
house committee, presided and gave due 
credit to the pastor, whose enthusiasm and 
zeal smoothed the way for this epoch-making 
step. A financial statement showed that the 
cost of the building was a little over $9,000, 
and that all bills were paid. Mr. Osgood 
reviewed the parish house project, making 
reference to the interest manifested by the 
townspeople and by persons who formerly 
lived here. The prayer of dedication was 
offered by Rev. D. E. Trout of the Uni- 
versalist church. Rev. R. M. Houghton of 
the Congregational church, Rev. Henry Lamb 
of the West Brattleboro Congregational 
church, and Rev. Thomas W. Owens of the 
Methodist church brought friendly congratu- 
lations and good wishes. The parish house is 
snugly nestled in the rear of the the church, 
on the west end of the church lot, and it is 
ample in size to meet the needs of the parish, 
and is handsome in design and appointment. 


MeEtRosE, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society: Rev. Otto E. Duerr has re- 
signed the pastorate of this church, which he 
has held for two years. 


Prasopy, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. W. Hudson, Rev. Edward D. Towle: 
In spite of the pouring rain December 7, 
a large congregation gathered to greet the 
pastor emeritus, Mr. Hudson, on the for- 
tieth anniversary of his settlement. After 
the sermon by Rev. Edward D. Towle upon 
“Character,” Mr. Hudson recalled many 
interesting incidents of his twenty-five active 
yeats as minister of the parish. It had 
been the wish of all to have some more 
formal recognition of the coming to Peabody 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hudson,—equally devoted 
in service,—but his strength would not permit 
it. Mr. Hudson occupies a well-won place 
in the front rank of Peabody’s citizens that 
is recognized by men and women of every 
creed and walk in life who recall his wise 
leadership for a generation in all matters 


pertaining to the public schools and town 
library. ‘ 

Roxspury, Mass.—The First Church, 
Eliot Square: Christmas Service on Sunday, 
the 21st, at eleven o’clock. Dr. De Nor- 
mandie will preach upon ‘‘Human Nature 
and Peace.” 


Uxsrince, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Augustine N. Foster: The 
annual fair conducted under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliance this year 
took the form of a ‘‘ Japanese Hakurankwai.”’ 
It was opened in the Uxbridge Town Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon December 3, and 
continued through the evening. The hall 
was elaborately decorated with things Japan- 
ese and made an appearance of artistic 
beauty. The attendance was large, and the 
‘social and financial results were very gratify- 
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ing, Mrs. A. N. Foster as chairman of 
the General Committee. The monthly 
vesper services at four o’clock Sunday after- 
noons win generous appreciation. ‘The 
music is by out-of-town soloists. 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—The beauty of the 
Church of the Unity has been added to, this 
past summer, by the placing of two stained- 
glass windows, in memory of May Morton 
Free and Sibyl Browning Greenwood, both 
sterling women of the Unitarian faith, and, so 
long as health allowed, active workers in this 
parish. Dr. Free continues his custom in 
giving lectures in the church on the first 
Sunday evening of each month. This year 
they have been on his recent trip to Norway 
and on ‘‘Rambles in Italy,” all beautifully 
illustrated with colored lantern slides. Large 
and appreciative audiences have greeted him 
with many from other churches. . The chorus 
choir of young people has been a great de- 
light, under the able direction of Mrs. 
Gertrude Clark Pierce and with the addi- 
tion of Mr. Pierce’s violin. The Putnam 
Branch of the Alliance has entered on its 
busy season. While the charming person- 
ality of the late president and beloved min- 
ister’s wife, Mrs. May Morton Free, is much 
missed, her successor, Mrs. Lola M. Henry, 
is exceedingly capable, and has cordial sup- 
port. This season the Alliance meetings, 
after a brief opening service, have been given 
over to work for the Annual Bazar, which 
was held in the town hall Dec. 2 and 3, and 
was very successful. Beginning with the 
New Year the meetings will be more literary, 
in charge of the regular programme commit- 
tee. Itis pleasant and helpful to have one of 
the Alliance members, Mrs. Joseph N. White, 
serving as director on the nation board. 
Seven members of this Alliance attended the 
neighborhood meeting at Fitchburg in Octo- 
ber. A delegate also attended the neighbor- 
hood meeting of. the Keene Alliance in 
November. 
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A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“‘Ivy"’ Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste. A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 
corsets. 

New Fall Models. 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$5.00, $7.50 and Up. 


PALMER’S CORSET STORE 


52 Winter Street, Boston 
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Personals. 


Rev. Samuel Barrett Stewart, made pastor 
emeritus of the Second Congregational So- 
ciety in Lynn, Mass., after forty years’ ser- 
vice in that church, now lives at Ballston 
Spa, New York. On the 17th inst. he and 
his wife quietly celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. 


Government surveyors, who have just 
been checking up some of the lines reputed 
to have been run by George Washington in 
his days of chain-and-compass work, have 
found them good. 


The net receipts from the national forests 
of Washington and Oregon during the past 
four months amounted to $115,620, an in- 
crease of 17 per cent. over receipts for the 
same period last year. 


A Oe ON 


Sor a Flan’s 
Christmas 


Tf you wish to select Gifts 
for Men that are Unusual, 
Interesting and Practical 
—you will find our display 
of Furnishing Goods of 
exceptional interest —Just 
inside the Main Entrance 


Neckwear 


Newest and most exclusive ideas in 
Foreign and Domestic Makes. The 
kind ‘‘He” would purchase for him- 

50c. to $3.50 


Gloves 


Fownes’, Dent’s, and special lines in 
Squirrel Lined, Lamb Lined, Wool 


and Silk Lined. Unlined in Cape, 
Chamois, Buck, Mocha, and Suede 
Pique and Hand-Sewed, $1.15 to $9.00 


House Jackets $8 to $20 
House Gowns $10 to $30 
Bath Robes and Slippers to Match, 


Sweaters 
Angora and Cashmere Jackets $6 to $18 
English Knitted Waistcoats, Imported, 
$6 to $10 
Motor Mufflers $2.50 to $8 
Silk Shirts $3.50 to $8.50 
Imported Silk Knitted Shirt Pro- 
tectors $5 to $10 
Walking Sticks $1.50 to $6 
Umbrellas $1 to $10 


Handsome Holiday Gift Boxes 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 
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Pleasantries. 


“When Mrs. Billington’s son came home 
from London,” said Mrs. T'wickembury, “he 
was ategular kleptomaniac. He even hada 
molecule in his right eye.” 


Tourist (exasperated at not being able to 
get a satisfactory answer): ‘‘ But, hang it all, 
man! you surely must know how far it is to 
the station. Is it three miles?’’ Road- 
mender: ‘‘N-no, zur, it ain’t so far as that,— 
not if you ’urry.’’—Tatler. 


“Who's that?’ asked a young lady, 
pointing to a statuette on the library table. 
“That’s a head of the Apollo Belvidere,” 
answered her friend. ‘Apollo! Why, how 
queer she does up her hair! I always 
thought Apollo was a gentleman.” 


A lady well known in literary circles had 
an argument with her iceman over the small 
lump of ice he wasleaving. ‘‘ Well, madame,”’ 
the iceman replied, ‘‘if you expect to get a 
whole skating-rink for ten cents, I must dis- 
appoint you.’”—New York Morning Journal. 


“Haven't you forgotten something, sir?” 
. hinted the waiter, insolently, as the guest was 
leaving thetable. ‘‘ Ah, yes, thanks: I believe 
I have,” and the guest took a half-dollar 
from under his plate, and with a pleasant 
smile put it back in his pocket.—Washing- 
ton Star. 

Genial Idiot: ‘‘Hello, White, old man. 
Not seen you for centuries; scarcely recog- 
nized you; mustache and all that’s altered 
you so much.” Perfect Stranger: “‘Pardon 


me, sir. My-name is not White.” Genial 
Idiot: ‘‘That’s bad! Altered your name, 
too!”’—Punch. 


Daughter (weeping bitterly): ‘‘Oh, do 
have pity, papa, and let Edward and me 
be happy.” Papa (naturalist, furiously): 
“What! You think of matrimony, when 
you don’t even know how many vertebre 
there are in the spinal column of a lizard!” 
Fluegende Blétter. 


He sat and looked at the busy editor for 
about fifteen minutes steadily. Finally, he 
yawned sleepily, and remarked, ‘‘ There are 
some things in this world that go without 
saying.” ‘I know it,’’ snapped the editor; 
“but there are too many things that say a 
good deal without going.” 


“Ves, I had a brother in Boston once,” 
said a Chicago lady to a Bostonian. ‘‘He 
was in some great musical society there, but 
I forget its name.’ ‘‘Handel and Haydn 
Society, perhaps,’ suggested her visitor. 
“Well, I guess so. Handel and Haydn were 
Boston men, weren’t they?” 


The story of Dr. Francis’s famous prayer 
as first reported made him ask, ‘‘May the 
intemperate become temperate, the improvi- 
dent provident, the industrious dustrious.”’ 
As various people now tell the story, memory 
failing, they supply any ‘‘in” that comes to 
hand, such as “incorrigible” or “‘incompe- 
tent.”’ 


Among the guests at a reception was a 
distinguished man of letters. He was grave 
and somewhat taciturn. One of the ladies 
present suggested to the hostess that he 
seemed to be out of place at such a party. 
“Yes,’’ replied the hostess, with a bright 
smile, ““you see, he can’t talk anything but 
sense!”’ 


Bridget (to lady of the house): ‘“Axin’ 
yure pardon, mum, but might I be afther 
askin’ pwhat thim things is in the pict- 
ure?” Mistress: ‘‘Certainly. Those are 
cherubs.”’ Bridget: ‘‘Indade! an’ thin we 
was both wrong. I says they was twins, but 
Nora would ’av it they was bats.””—The 
Waterbury. 
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{ uGderground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Cleam and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sreraenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn. Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by : r) 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 2505 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal] 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ins corr to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


. Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fee PEABODY & 60, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, a.2. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Coupee sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agri 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses, Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Fieid. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass, 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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Beautiful grounds. 
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